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PREFACE 

This work is not intended as an addition to the 
already overburdened curriculum of the High School, 
but is offered to educators as a substitute, in schools 
located in cities, for the course on " Civics " or " Civil 
Government." The avowed purpose of that course 
is to teach citizenship. It will scarcely be contended 
that the recital of facts about the general government 
and the state and county governments can be of great 
value in itself. These, like many other things taught 
in our schools, are likely to be quite forgotten before 
the pupil reaches tlhe age where they can be put to 
practical use. Moreover, the essential facts about 
the national government and the states are fairly well 
covered in the study of American History, But the 
lessons of citizenship are of great and lasting value. 

The National Municipal League and many writers 
on municipal topics have repeatedly urged that a 
study of city government rather than that of the 
national and state governments be used as the basis 
of the teaching in citizenship. 

Very excellent practical reasons are offered in defense 
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of this view. The city is the first official government 
with which the child comes in direct personal con- 
tact — often the only government. It is possible for 
him to study it in action, as a reality, and not merely 
as a matter of book learning. The value of personal 
research, of physical contact with the article to be 
studied, does not need to be argued to the experienced 
educator. Furthermore, city citizenship has been too 
long neglected in the (apparent interest) of national 
citizenship. The city is a great and vital problem 
that needs to be studied and worked upon. Why 
should not our schools do their share? 

A committee of the National Municipal League 
recently sent inquiries to the school authorities of 
all the larger cities of the Union, asking what was 
being done with the study of city government. One 
answer was peculiarly illuminating, " We regard our 
city government as too bad to be studied." What 
would be thought of a Health Officer who would say, 
" Our food products are too bad to be investigated." 

This book is designed for a place in the High School 
course; but with a teacher who feds a genuine interest 
in the topic, it can be used in the latter years of the 
grammar grades. It may also be used for supple- 
mentary reading anywhere in the course. A chapter of 
suggestions entitled "To the Instructor " will be found 
at the end of the volume, pages 154 to 159. As this 
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IS, for the most part, an entrance into a new field, 
these suggestions should be carefully considered and 
followed as far as they are adapted to local con- 
ditions. 

CHARLES DWIGHT WILLARD. 

Los Angeles, 

September, 1905. 
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CHAPTER I 
STUDTDfO THE CITY 

Purpose of this Book. — This book, as you will see 
by the title page, is called "City Government for 
Young People," and its purpose is to assist pupils 
in public schools or academies to become better ac- 
quainted with the city in which they dwell. This 
is not quite the same as the study of "civics" or 
of "civil government," which is to be found in the 
course of study of many schools. That study deals 
with the national and state government, and with the 
city only as an element in these. In this book we 
shall consider the city first, because it is the form of 
government that is nearest to us, and when we refer 
to the state and the nation, it will be only in their re- 
lation to the city. 

Method of Study. — No two American cities are 
exactly alike in their form of government, and they 
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differ in their character and customs, much as in- 
dividual people differ. It is not possible to provide 
a separate book for each one of the five hundred cities 
of the country, so our best plan is first to find out 
the general system under which cities are managed, 
and second, to learn wherein our own city differs from 
others. Thus it will be part of our work to learn how 
to gather the local information that we need, and 
apply it to practical use. This latter part of the study 
may prove more interesting and more valuable than 
the first part, because what we find out ourselves is 
always more keenly enjoyed and better remembered 
than what is told to us. 

An Important Study. — One third of the people of 
this country live in cities, and many of the remainder 
live near cities, or perhaps go to some city every 
day to carry on business. For all these people the 
city is a sort of housekeeper; it protects their lives 
and property, guards their health, educates their 
children, and takes care of their comfort and welfare 
in a great variety of ways. So it is a matter of vast 
importance to them that their city should be well 
governed. Furthermore, the city has a great deal of 
influence in the political affairs of the state and the 
nation. The improvement of the city is important to 
us not only as townspeople, but also as Americans. 

Many Unsolved Problems. — Another reason why 
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we should study the city is that this branch of our 
government has been thus far rather neglected, and is 
full of diflBcult and unsettled problems. Intelligent 
foreigners who come to this country to study its insti- 
tutions find much to praise in the national govern- 
ment, but much to condemn in the management of our 
cities. All American cities are not bad, but few come 
an)rwhere near making the most of their advantages. 
Thus far we have been so interested in the national 
government that we have forgotten about our cities, 
like a man who is so taken up with his business down 
town that he pays no attention to the house in which 
he lives, until at last it grows to be unhealthy and 
expensive and very uncomfortable. 

What Young People can do. — In a republican 
form of government, where the citizens manage 
things for themselves, any improvement that is to 
be real and lasting must begin with the people. The 
evils in our city governments have existed for a long 
time and they go down very deep. Such things can- 
not be changed easily and quickly, and even if by 
some miracle they could be set right in a day, they 
would not stay right unless the people were watchful 
and determined to keep them right. Hence it is a 
matter of great importance that our young people, 
who are coming on to be the citizens, should under- 
stand what the problems of city government are and 
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how they must be met and conquered. It is part of 
the purpose of this book to show you what you can 
do now and hereafter to make your city cleaner, 
more beautiful, and better fitted to be the home of 
free, honorable people. 



CHAPTER II 

WHAT IS A CITY? 

The Size of Cities. — When a considerable number 
of people build their homes near one another, we call 
this grouping a city. A smaller group is usually called 
a village, a borough or a town. No definite number 
is required to make a city, but in this book we shall use 
the word to describe a gathering of not less than 8000 
people. Those from that size up to 30,000 let us 
call "small" cities; those from 30,000 to 100,000, 
" medium-sized " cities; and those from 100,000 to 
500,000, "large" cities. Cities that are larger than 
half a million, we may refer to as "great" cities. 
These names are merely for convenience, to save 
explaining each time just what we mean. There are 
400 of these small cities in the United States, 100 
of the medimn-sized cities, 33 large cities, and 6 great 
cities. 

What is a City? — To be a real city, however, this 
group of people must be united politically by a pro- 
cess called incorporation. This word comes from the 
Latin " corpus," meaning a body. It might happen, 
and in rare instances has happened, that several 
thousand people live near to one another without 

5 
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having any distinct government of their own, just as 
a dozen or more are gathered together around cross- 
roads in the country. That would not be a city, as 
we shall use the word in this book. But when this 
group of people says to the state government, "There 
are enough of us now to manage our own local aflFairs; 
we wish to be a city and all of us will join together in 
one body (corpus )," then the state ofl&cers grant them 
a charter, which is a document that defines their 
rights and privileges, and they become an incorporated 
town or city. Usually the charter is granted while 
they are few in number and are called a town, and 
from this they grow to be a city. 

Forming of Cities. — How does it happen that peo- 
ple gather together in cities instead of spreading out 
over the country ? First, for convenience in their work, 
and second, for comfort and protection. The farmer 
cannot very well live in a city, because he needs a wide 
expanse of land to carry on his business. The same 
is true of the hunter, the miner, the stock raiser, and a 
few others. But the men who make things — that is 
to say the artisans and manufacturers, and the people 
who trade in products, and the professional men, like 
lawyers, doctors, artists, and writers — can do better 
work when grouped together within easy reach of one 
another. Their work is cooperative — that is to say, 
a number can labor together with better results than 
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each by himself. They do not need a great expanse 
of land. Furthermore, when a number of people live 
near together, they can protect each other from robbers 
or wild animals, and they have many comforts and 
conveniences, such as paved streets and street lights, 
good schools, fire engines, and sewers, which people 
that are scattered far apart cannot well enjoy. 

Increase of Cities. — This cooperation of labor 
helps to explain a peculiar change that is taking place 
in this country and in Europe with respect to cities, 
a change which seems to some people to be quite 
alarming. One hundred years ago only one thirtieth 
of the people lived in cities; now over one third live 
in cities. Not only have our cities increased in num- 
ber — for in 1800 there were only six of them, and now 
there are over five hundred — and not only have the 
individual cities increased greatly in size — for in 
1800 the biggest had only 70,000 people, and now 
the biggest has over 4,000,000 — but the cities have 
grown ten times as fast as the country districts. At 
first sight it would seem that farming and other outside 
lines of work must be neglected, and that the crowding 
of the people into the cities must be bad for the nation 
as a whole. But let us consider why this change took 
place. 

Machinery and Cooperation. — The nineteenth cen- 
tury was an era of invention — chiefly because of 
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steam — and with machinery came cooperation, or 
men working together. The immediate result was 
that the world began rapidly to gain in wealth. 
Take the making of shoes for an example. Suppose 
that an old-fashioned shoemaker, working by himself, 
could make one pair of shoes a week. Ten men could 
make ten pairs. But suppose the ten men work to- 
gether, aided by machinery, and we find at the end of 
the week they have not merely ten pairs, but one 
hundred pairs. The world has made a gain of ninety 
pairs of shoes through cooperation and machinery. It 
is the same way with locks, with chairs, with rails for 
cars, with lumber for houses, and it is the same way, 
too, with wheat and com and food products. 

Now when a man is rich enough in food to have 
enough to eat, there is an end of that, but there is 
scarcely any limit to his use of manufactured articles. 
He likes plenty of clothes instead of merely one suit, 
he wants a bigger and more elegant house, a library 
of books, and he needs railways and ships to carry 
him about the world, and fine buildings in which to 
transact business. In short, the great increase of the 
world's wealth comes through the lines of occupation 
that are best carried on in the cities; and so it happens 
that the cities grow faster in proportion than the coun- 
try — and yet the country is not failing to do its share 
of the work. 



CHAPTER III 

INFLUBNCE OF CITIES 

Continued Increase of Cities. — If, in one century, 
the proportion of people living in cities has increased 
from one thirtieth to one third, we can readily see 
that it will not be long before the majority of our people 
will be under municipal or city government. In fact, 
if we add to the city dwellers those that live in small 
incorporated towns and those that live in the vicinity 
of cities, for the purpose of transacting business there, 
and also the country people who have investments 
in cities, we shall have even now more than a majority. 
So it happens that the problems which arise in city gov- 
ernment are matters of direct interest to more than 
half our people, and bear with great force on the pros- 
perity and welfare of the nation as a whole. 

Political Influence of Cities. — Another reason why 
the city's problems are deserving of special attention 
and study in a free government, such as ours, is that 
the city has a larger influence in political matters 
than the mere number of people it contains would 
justify. Let us make this clear by an illustration. 

Suppose a state contains 3,000,000 people, of 

9 
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whom 2,ooo,ocx5 are scattered about on farms, and 
1,000,000 gathered in half a dozen cities. If these 
cities choose to act in unison, they can probably con- 
trol the state, although the country districts could 
outvote them two to one. You can readily see why. 
The city people live near to each other, can meet easily, 
and organize thoroughly. They control the big news- 
papers which circulate not only in the cities, but also 
in the country; the railways that thread the country 
have their headquarters in the cities; the farmer sells 
his grain to the city and he goes there to buy goods; 
wealth concentrates in the city, and many of the clev- 
erest people prefer to live there. No doubt if the city 
were to undertake openly to injure the country, the 
latter might rise and outvote it; but questions that 
concern city and country equally are likely to be 
settled according to the city's wish. 

What is meant by Politics. — We speak of the 
political influence of cities, and we shall have occasion 
frequently in this book to talk about "politics"; 
so we should come to an understanding about what 
is meant by that term. The derivation of the word is 
especially significant, as it comes from the Greek 
" polis," meaning a city. 

In a free government like ours, where the people 
elect their own lawmakers and oflBcers, it is natural 
that those who think alike about the best way to con- 
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duct the government join together in an organization, 
or party, and work to secure the election of their 
own men. The practice of organizing parties and 
working to elect their candidates is called " politics," 
and those who give up a good deal of time to this 
occupation are called " politicians." 

Good and Bad Politics. — Although the words "poli- 
tics" and "politician" are often used as terms of re- 
proach and contempt, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that they necessarily have bad meanings. Public ques- 
tions can scarcely be treated in any way excepting 
through public organizations or parties. Some people 
contend that the country would be better off if there 
were no political parties. If everybody were as wise 
and devoted to duty as the very best citizens now are, 
perhaps we could get along without parties; but we 
must not spend much time on mere theories ; we must 
study things as we find them. 

Now since there are parties, there must be people 
who will work in organizing them, who will find out 
what the majority of the members of the party desire, 
and assist in carr)dng out their purposes. If these 
men are honest and fair-minded and are moved by a 
proper sense of their duty to the city or the state or 
the nation, politics will be clean and honorable, and 
the men who engage in it — the politicians — will be 
entitled to the respect of every one. 
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What purpose could be higher than that of devoting 
one's self to the public welfare? Fortunately, as the 
history of our country shows, many of our wisest and 
best men have given their lives to the nation's politics. 
Our presidents, with the exception of Washington, and 
perhaps two or three pthers, were politicians.. It is 
well to keep always clear in our minds this distinction 
between good politics and bad politics. 

The City the Home of Bad Politics. — We have 
noted how it happens that the cities exercise a power- 
ful influence in the politics of the state and the nation, 
and now we must add the unhappy fact that it is in 
the cities that bad poUtics often gain a foothold and 
acquire almost complete control. Not only is this 
bad for the people of the city, but, because of the 
city's power in the politics of state and nation, it is 
bad for everybody, — even for those that live in the 
country. This again shows how very important it is 
that we should study the affairs of cities, and that 
those who are coming on to take part in those affairs 
should learn the conditions in which they will soon 
have to take their part as men and women. 



CHAPTER IV 
CITY, COUNTY, AND STATE 

The City and the Nation. — Before we begin to 
study the city from the inside, let us look at it from 
the outside, and see whence it derives its power of 
self-government, and how far that power extends. 
We have already explained that a city must be incor- 
porated, and must be given a charter by the state, 
but we know that there are also county governments 
in the state, and that the smaller cities are generally 
situated within counties, so the county may control the 
city in some respects. We know, moreover, that the 
national government has laws of its own that must 
be obeyed by everybody, including the people of 
cities; so we must learn just how these various forms 
of government are related to one another, in order to 
understand the position of the city in the general plan. 

This nation is called the *' United States," because 
a number of independent states joined together for 
common protection, and agreed that the central or 
national government should exercise certain powers. 
These powers are exactly set forth in a document 
which we call the Constitution of the United States. 

13 
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These powers are such as a nation must necessarily 
have in order to deal with other nations: the power 
to make treaties, to build a navy, to enlist an 
army, and to raise money by taxation for these and 
other purposes. Beyond that the nation's powers 
are few in number and limited in extent; and it is 
especially set forth in the constitution that all powers 
not granted to the national government are reserved 
to the states and to the people. 

So the city scarcely comes into contact with the 
nation at all. If a great riot should break out in the 
city, which the governor of the state could not handle 
with his militia, the President might send soldiers 
there, but the laws passed by Congress do not touch 
upon the rights and powers of cities, nor upon the 
behavior of their inhabitants. 

The City and the State. — The state, on the other 
hand, has direct control over the city. In a few cases 
a limit has been placed on the extent of this control 
by the state constitution, but, as a rule, it is absolute, 
and the state could, if it chose, deny to the city the 
right to exist as an incorporated city, or could so 
interfere in its local affairs as to make government 
very difficult. This is not an imaginary situation, 
but is one that occurs often; and much of the bad 
government of cities is caused by the interference of 
state authority. 
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The state is the power that makes all general laws 
for the people, such as the laws against crime and the 
laws for the regulation of business matters. It is 
right and just that all the people of the state should 
be under the same rule in such things; but when the 
legislature of the state says to the people of the city, 
" You must not allow the Mayor to appoint certain 
oflScials; they must be appointed by the Council," the 
people resent the interference, and feel that the right 
to local self-government is denied them. 

The City Charter. — The rule that prevails in five 
states of the Union — California, Missouri, Colorado, 
Minnesota, and Washington — is that when the people 
of a city desire self-government, they may select a 
committee of citizens to draw up a charter, which is a 
document that tells just what officers they are to have, 
and how the city's local affairs are to be managed. 
Then the people of the city vote whether they will 
have this charter or not. If they refuse it, another 
is drawn up and presented for their vote. As soon as 
one is adopted by the people, the legislature accepts 
it, and the city comes into existence. If, later, the 
people wish to amend the charter, they may do so. 

This is generally believed to be the best arrange- 
ment for cities, as it encourages people to get the best 
possible form of government. In many states the 
same result is gained by the legislature consulting the 
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people's wish in the charters they give. A charter is 
the fundamental law of the city, and it is of the utmost 
importance that it should contain wise provisions. 

The City and the County. — States are divided 
into small areas, usually about twenty-five to fifty 
miles square, which are called counties, and they, 
like cities, have a form of government, — not under 
individual charters, but imder a general state law, — 
and they have also certain powers for the regulation 
of local aflFairs. Just as cities build streets, counties 
make roads; and as cities have policemen, coimties 
have constables and a sheriflF and his deputies. 

A city is sometimes made independent of the county 
government by making it a " city-and-county " gov- 
ernment combined, but more often the city is under 
the county with respect to certain features of its 
government, and independent of it as to others. For 
example, the county generally has all the Superior 
courts, and it records all transfers of property. Some- 
times it collects the taxes and gives the city its share 
of the money. 



CHAPTER V 
WHAT ARS LOCAL AFFAIRS? 

The City's Powers. — We have seen that the city 
enjoys only such powers as are granted to it by the 
state, and that those powers vary with diflFerent states; 
but in general it may be said that the city has 
power to regulate its own local affairs. This sounds 
simple enough, but it is not so easy as you may think 
to define just what are local aflfairs; and hence there is 
sometimes a conflict between the laws of the state and 
the powers assumed by the city. In such cases, the 
city must always give way to the superior power, the 
state. 

Let us consider, for example, the paving of Wash- 
ington Street in the city of A. The question of 
whether the street is to be paved or not is certainly a 
local one, for it is of interest to the people of A, and 
to nobody else in the state. But when we come to 
the question of how the cost of paving the street is 
to be met, whether by a general tax on the whole 
city or a tax on the property owners along the street, 
that is a matter that concerns the individual property 
rights of citizens; and the state very likely has a law 
c 17 
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already on its books, describing just how such work 
is to be done. And, by the way, that law may be 
very good for the city of A, which is built on level 
ground, and bad for the city of B, which is full of hills 
and hollows. 

What are Local AflFairs? — Of course everything 
that relates to the city government itself, such as, for 
example, how many clerks the Treasurer may have 
in his office, how much money must be raised next 
year to run the city, and whether a new wing shall be 
built to the city hall, — these are all local affairs, and 
are within the control of the city. Then the city's 
care of its people, protecting them from fire and 
from robbers, and the various lines of business which 
the city carries on, such as supplying water, building 
sewers, cleaning streets, etc., — those are all plainly 
local affairs. The management of schools, libraries, 
and parks and the regulations about them, — these 
are local affairs. 

But when we come to the general laws enacted by 
the city's body of lawmakers, — its Council or Board 
of Aldermen, — rules for the behavior of citizens, 
regulations about keeping yards clean, having children 
vaccinated, whether liquor may be sold or not, — 
there we come to a class of subjects, some of which 
are handled by the city and some by the state, and 
where the practice varies greatly in different states. 
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What the City does. — Taking the general average 
of the cities all over the country, we may make a list 
of their powers or functions, divided into seven classes, 
as follows: — 

I. Conducting the City Government. — This includes 
holding elections, collecting taxes, keeping accounts, 
taking care of city property, and keeping records of 
city aflFairs. 

II. Protecting the People. — This includes the work 
of the fire department, of the police and the police 
courts, the inspection of buildings to see that they 
are properly constructed, the maintenance of a hos- 
pital where injured people can be taken, the care of 
poor people, and the regulation of saloons, so that the 
evils of excessive drinking may be prevented as far 
as possible. 

III. Education. — This includes the conducting of 
schools, libraries, and art galleries. 

IV. Recreation. — This includes parks, playgrounds, 
and boulevards. 

V. Public Improvements. — This includes the paving 
of streets, the construction of public buildings, and 
the building of bridges and of sewers. 

VI. Public Utilities. — This includes waterworks, 
the lighting of the streets, the maintenance of docks 
and ferries, markets, and sometimes cemeteries. 
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VII. Keeping Things Clean and in Order. — This 
includes the sweeping and sprinkling of streets, clean- 
ing of alleys and vacant lots, gathering of garbage, 
flushing of sewers, the inspection of dirty yards and 
buildings, and the enforcing of sanitary regulations, — 
that is to say, the rules that are made to prevent the 
spreading of disease. 

Applying this List. — There is no need at this time 
for you to commit this list to memory, for there are 
portions of it that you will not understand very clearly 
until we come to study each of these functions in 
detail, which we shall do later. It is enough to re- 
member the general groupings so that as you observe 
the various acts of the city authorities, you can see 
just where they belong in this schedule. 

When you turn on the water in your bath in the 
morning, you can say, " This is one of the city*s utili- 
ties " — that is, if the city owns the water system, 
which it does in four out of five of the larger cities. 
As you come out of the yard upon the street, you can 
say, "The city made this street; it is a public im- 
provement.^^ When you pass the park, remember 
that it is the city that suppUes this recreation for the 
people. If a fire engine dashes past, remember that 
the city undertakes the protection of the people's 
lives and property; and if you go near the city hall, 
which is full of men and women at work in the offices, 
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say to yourself, "There the city conducts its gcrvem- 

You are by this time well launched into the study 
of city government and are ready to apply some of the 
knowledge you have gained. 



CHAPTER VI 
FORM OF CITY GOVERiniBNT 

The Administration. — In the list of the powers and 
functions of the city, as set forth in the last lesson, 
the first one is that of conducting its own government. 
In a democratic, that is to say, self-governed, country 
like ours, that is a very important part of the city's 
functions because it exercises a direct influence upon 
all the other parts. 

It might happen, and in various European countries 
it does happen, that a city would not have its own 
police, but would use the King's soldiers for that 
purpose; and the King might also provide fire pro- 
tection for the people, and appoint men for the sani- 
tary work and attend to all the municipal functions 
directly, himself. In that case there would be no need 
for a city government at all. But in America, the 
powers granted to the city are held originally by the 
people of the city, and they turn over these powers 
for a specific term of one, two, or four years to certain 
officers, and these oflScers carry on the administration 
of the city's affairs. The charter tells who these 
oflScers are, and prescribes the length of their terms, 
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and it sets forth also the general plan under which the 
city is to be managed. 

Variety of Forms. — Considering that we have had 
cities in this country for over one hundred years, 
and that the form of city government can be changed 
to fit the people's wishes, one would think that we 
might have discovered by this time just what is the 
best arrangement as to number and kind of officers, 
and as to the rules by which affairs are to be managed. 
But, as we learned in the beginning, municipal govern- 
ment is not an exact science, like geometry or chemistry, 
because it has to do with a very uncertain quantity, 
to wit, human nature. 

Of the five hundred cities and towns in the United 
States, probably no two are exactly alike in their 
form of government, and the variations of system 
cover a wide range. It would be very confusing and 
not at all profitable for us to undertake to set forth 
all these variations. The best we can do is to describe 
the chief characteristics of the most common forms 
of city government, and it will be your part of the work 
to find out wherein these may differ from the form 
that prevails in your own city. 

Legislative and Executive Functions. — The general 
powers of a government are naturally grouped under 
three heads. First, Legislative, or those that pertain 
to the making of laws or regulations; second, ExecU' 
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tive, or those that pertain to the carrying out of the 
laws; and third, Judicial, or those that pertain to the 
explanation of the laws and the ascertaining whether 
the laws are properly carried out. Now this third 
department, which is very important in a national 
government or in the state, is not so important in a 
city, which deals, as we have seen, only with local 
affairs, and not with the individual rights of the people. 

So in a city government we have to deal principally 
with the law-making power and the law-executing, 
power, and the division and arrangement of these 
powers determine the form or plan of the city gov- 
ernment. 

Mayor and Council. — In the national government 
we have a Congress that makes the laws, and a Presi- 
dent that carries them out. In the state government 
we have a legislature that makes the laws, and a 
governor and a corps of state oflScers that execute 
them. So in the city there is a council, sometimes 
called a Board of Aldermen, that makes the laws — 
usually called ordinances — and a mayor and other 
city ofl5cers that attend to their execution. This is 
the theory or general plan on which our city govern- 
ments are based, but it is not carried out as com- 
pletely as in the national government, nor even as 
clearly as in the case of the state government. Often 
the council is given some executive power, particularly 
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the power of appointing some of the subordinate oflS- 
cers; and often the mayor is so restricted in his adminis- 
tration that he is not really the head of the executive 
part of the city government — indeed, often it has no 
real head, and things are in bad confusion. 

It may seem strange to you that such irregularities 
exist, but you must remember what was said in the 
beginning about the neglect of city government by 
the people, and the interference with the forms of 
city government by the state legislatures, and re- 
member also that this whole subject is full of unsettled 
problems. Another cause for this confusion lies in 
the fact that our cities have usually developed from 
small towns, and in the small town there is no great 
necessity for a careful division of the legislative and 
executive powers. 

The Federal System. — The majority of the best- 
governed American cities — those that have charters 
framed with care and in accordance with the latest 
experience — have what is called the " Federal " sys- 
tem, — that is to say, a system which very nearly ap- 
proaches the plan of the Federal Government. They 
have a council, which possesses no power beyond that 
of making laws, and a mayor, who is directly respon- 
sible for their execution. Sometimes these are the 
only elected ofl&cers of the city, all the other adminis- 
trative ofl&cers being appointed by the mayor. More 
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frequently, however, the chief financial officer, and 
perhaps one or two others, are also elected by the 
people. 

As we describe these various officers, we shall say 
which are usually elected and which appointed, and 
explain the reason for the method of their choice. 



CHAPTER Vn 
THE COUNCIL 

Origin of the Council. — Often the best way to get 
clear knowledge of a thing is to go back to the begin- 
ning and see how it came to exist, and then follow its 
growth. We may suppose that when a dozen or a score 
of people came to live near to one another, forming a 
little town, they met together occasionally and talked 
things over, and decided what should be done for the 
general good. Perhaps they decided to cut the weeds 
and shrubbery out of the way to make a street, or to 
erect a few lamps so they could get about easily at 
night. Money had to be raised for expenses, and they 
agreed that each should contribute his share. 

At first each would do his part of the common work, 
but as it was difficult to arrange an equal division, it 
was thought best to hire the work done. Presently, as 
the community grew, it became very inconvenient to call 
the people together to decide every question of manage- 
ment, and a committee was selected from among the 
citizens to take charge of the town's afiFairs. These 
were called the "selectmen " in the early history of 
New England, and are still called by that name in 
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some of the older towns. When the volume of work 
increased, so that it required the constant attention 
of one man, the chairman of the Board was given 
power to carry out its wishes. Thus, you see, in the 
beginning, the council was both legislative and execu- 
tive in its powers. 

The Modem Council. — Presently it occurred to the 
people that as the chairman of the Board had duties 
to perform that were distinct and separate from the 
law-making work of the Board, he ought to be elected 
directly by the people and be responsible to them. 
Thus came the Mayor, and presently other city ofl5- 
cers were chosen to help him, a clerk and a treasurer, 
and an auditor or keeper of accounts. The council 
was continued, because its work was quite as neces- 
sary as ever. Sometimes the members were called 
aldermen, which means " Eldermen," and sometimes 
in smaller towns "Trustees." 

Number, Term, and Pay. — Because we have a 
Senate and a House of Representatives, many cities 
have thought best to have two houses of council, per- 
haps one made up of men selected from the wards or 
divisions of the city, and the other selected from the 
whole city. As a rule, the larger the city, the larger 
the niunber of councilmen, some cities having over one 
hundred. 

Where there are two houses (often called " cham- 
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bers")i there is usually some division of powers or 
labors between them, — for example, the work of fixing 
the tax rate and apportioning the tax money to the 
various departments often goes to the house that is 
elected " at large." The term of service is usually 
two years, though in some cities it is four years. The 
pay of councilmen is usually from $1000 to $2000 
a year, depending upon the size of the city and 
the number among whom the work is divided. In 
some cities they receive no pay whatever, and in some 
others they are paid $5 for each meeting they attend. 

As it is a great honor to serve the city as a council- 
man, some people contend that they should all be will- 
ing to serve without pay; and if there is no great 
amount of work to be done, this argument would 
seem to be good. But if the meetings are frequent, 
and the work takes much time, a man of small means 
may not be able to serve unless he receives some pay ; 
so that point is to be considered. 

Work of the Council. — The council meets once a 
week or ofterier, attends to the general business of 
the city, and makes the laws, or " ordinances," as 
they are called, for the regulation of the city's affairs. 
It decides once a year how much money the people 
must pay in taxes to cover the city's expenses. Then 
it divides up the money, saying to the police depart- 
ment, " You may have so much to spend this year," 
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and to the health department, " You may have so 
much." It decides what public improvements are 
to be made, and if a larger amount is needed than 
there is money to pay for, arranges to borrow what 
is necessary. It fixes the salaries of employees, and 
decides how many helpers will be allowed in each 
department. 

It makes regulations for the conduct of saloons, as, 
for example, that they must close at midnight and on 
Sunday, and that they must not sell liquor to boys — 
although in some states these regulations are made 
by the state legislature. It makes sanitary rules, as, 
for example, that people must not throw garbage 
into the street; and building regulations, as, for ex- 
ample, that wooden buildings must not be constructed 
in the business section of the city. It listens to peti- 
tions and complaints from citizens, and endeavors to 
right their wrongs. It does not itself actually do 
things, but it orders them done, and the city ofiicers 
must obey or give up their positions. It is the real 
head of the city government and a body of the greatest 
importance. 

A Wise Council. — Because councilmen are usually 
elected from wards or small divisions of the city, 
and because it sometimes happens that wards elect 
worthless or corrupt councilmen, the people in some 
cities have gotten an erroneous idea that it is not an 
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honor to be a councilman, and that the council should 
be deprived of its powers and rendered useless. Laws 
have been passed by legislatures for that purpose, but 
they only tend to make a bad matter worse. 

The real fault lies with the people who have neg- 
lected to choose good men. The great majority of 
the people of any city desire good government; and 
if some ward sends a bad man to the council, there 
is all the more reason why the people of the remainder 
of the city should select able, strong, and brave men 
to protect the city's interests. 



CHAPTER Vin 

THE MAYOR 

The General Manager. — If any one man can be 
regarded as the head of the city government, the 
Mayor is that man. In some cities he is the real 
head, and is given large powers; in others he is only 
the show head, that is to say, he enjoys a certain 
amount of dignity and honor, but exercises very 
little real authority. The former arrangement is 
generally believed to be the better; because, if there 
is a great deal of work to be performed, it is necessary 
that there should be some one, whose authority is 
recognized, to plan and divide the work and direct 
the movements of others. That person can then be 
held responsible for results, and he cannot lay the 
blame for failure on others, if those others are people 
he has himself selected and put in the positions they 
occupy. This seems so clear that one wonders how 
it happens that some cities have Mayors that are 
nothing but figureheads, as we say. 

The Mayor's Duties. — Supposing that we have a 
Mayor who enjoys real authority, what are his duties 
as the general manager of the city's affairs? In the 
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first place, he must appoint a number of important 
city officers — not all, perhaps, for the people may 
prefer to have the men who have charge of the finances, 
that is who collect and keep and account for the city 
money, directly responsible to them; and frequently 
the city attorney and the city clerk and the legal 
officers of the city are included in the list of those 
elected by the people. But the officers who have 
charge of police matters, and the fire department, 
the parks, the streets, and public works — these and 
many others, whose duties are strictly executive, 
are likely to be appointed by the Mayor. These men 
are not only his assistants, they are also his advisers, 
and upon their all working together harmoniously 
the success of his administration will depend. 

At the beginning of the year the Mayor sends to 
the council a message which contains a report of the 
general condition of the city and an outline of the work 
that needs to be done. Then he must watch all de- 
partments, particularly those against which complaint 
is made by the public, and prevent wrong-doing and 
correct errors. As the official head of the city, he 
must appear at all public affairs where the city is to 
be represented, and must see that its dignity and honor 
are maintained. While he cannot follow up all the de- 
tails of the city's work, he must pass upon and decide 
all the more important matters. 
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Usually he is given the right of " veto " over ordi- 
nances passed by the council, — that is to say, he must 
sign an ordinance before it can become a law; or, if 
he should refuse to sign it, the council must vote on 
the matter again and must pass it by two thirds or 
perhaps a three fourths majority. 

Salary of the Mayor. — Occupying a position of 
such great importance and giving all his time to the 
work, the Mayor should receive good pay, but it rarely 
happens that he receives as large a salary as he would 
receive if he were doing the same class of work for a 
business house. Thus a Mayor for a town of 100,000 
people will receive about $4000 a year, and in a large 
city of say 500,000 he is likely to receive $8000. Men 
are willing to serve the city and carry this great weight 
of work and responsibility, because it is a great honor 
to be the one man out of so many that is chosen to 
manage the city's aflFairs; it is something a man may 
rightly take pride in all his life, and for which, if he 
does the work wisely and well, he should be remem- 
bered and honored after death. And this is true, 
notwithstanding the fact that occasionally bad men 
or ignorant men are elected to this position, and not- 
withstanding the fact that some people and some 
newspapers have the disagreeable habit of abusing 
and belittling public oflicers, whether they are good 
or bad. 



CHAPTER IX 
THE CITY'S MONEY 

Income and Expense. — Now that we understand 
the main features of the city government we should 
look into the matter of the city's money before we 
go on to study into the details of the work of the 
various departments. We know that in order to carry 
on these large business undertakings the city must 
have a good deal of money, and that this money must 
be raised and expended under some regular and defi- 
nite system. There are several of the city officers 
that deal entirely with finances, and a great many 
people are employed in their departments. The 
reputation of a city for good or bad government is 
in a large degree dependent upon the wisdom shown 
in its collection and expenditure of the money used 
in its business. So we should consider first the 
city's income — where it comes from and how it is 
collected; and second, the city's expenditures — how 
the money is paid out and how accounted for to the 
people. 

Taxes and Assessments. — The greater part of the 
35 
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city's income arises from taxes — usually three 
fourths to seven eighths of the total. Each citizen 
is supposed to pay in proportion to his means, that 
is to say, if the man who has one hundred dollars' 
worth of property must pay $2, then the man with 
one thousand dollars' worth must pay $20. In order 
to carry out this plan, it is necessary, first of all, to 
find out how much property each person has. 

Property is divided into three classes: (i) real estate, 
which means the ground beneath us; (2) improve- 
ments, which means houses, bams, and buildings ; and 
(3) personal property, which includes furniture, horses, 
clothing, stocks of goods in stores, money in banks 
or in hand, etc. Now the value of real estate is not 
diflScult to determine, and the value of improvements 
can readily be calculated from the amount of their 
original cost. But it is often diflScult to fix the value 
of personal property. Furthermore, real estate and 
improvements are visible to any one that walks along 
the street, whereas personal property can be seen 
only by entering houses and offices and making a 
search for it. So it happens that when the ofiicer, 
whose business it is to determine how much property 
each citizen has, goes about to make up his list, he 
puts down a great deal more for the first two kinds 
of property than he does for the third kind. 

The Assessment Roll and Tax Levy. — When the 
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list is all made out, showing each man's property, it 
is added up, and the total valuation of the property 
of the city is thus obtained. This list is called the 
assessment roll, and the officer who has charge of the 
work is called the Assessor. He reports to the Council 
the total amount. In some cities he makes up a com- 
plete new roll every year; in some cities he makes 
it up once in two years, or in four or five years. The 
council then calls on the Mayor and the heads of the 
various departments to say how much money they are 
going to need during the next year; and when the 
reports come in, the council and the city officer who 
keeps the accounts look them over carefully, to see that 
they are reasonable. In some cases they cut down 
the amounts asked for. Then the sums that are 
allowed are added together, and the amount thus 
obtained is the total that must be raised. Dividing 
the total of the assessment roll by the amount the 
city needs to expend, gives us the percentage that 
each man must pay on the property that he owns. 
This is known as the tax levy. 

An Illustration of a Tax Levy. — Suppose on the 
first of January the assessor sends out twenty-five 
men to visit citizens at their homes to learn just how 
much property each one has. The returns are copied 
off into a book and the account of John Smith, for 
example, would contain these items: — 
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Residence lot f S^ooo 

House 4,000 

Business real estate 20,000 

Business building 21,000 

Personal property 5,000 

Total $55>o«> 

Let us suppose the city has about 250,000 popula- 
tion. There would be perhaps 20,000 people that 
own property, and it would take two or three months 
for the assessor to make out his roll. Some people 
would have only one or two hundred dollars, and 
others several hundred thousand dollars. Now he 
sums it all up, and it makes a total of $200,000,000, 
let us say. 

Then the council asks the departmental heads for 
their estimates of expenses for the coming year. The 
Police department asks for $200,000, the Park de- 
partment asks for $100,000, the Fire department 
$250,000, and so on. Perhaps the council will say 
to the Park people: " You are demanding more than 
we can afford this year. Put off improving Forest 
Hill park until later. You can have $80,000 and 
no more." Let us suppose that when the council has 
gone over the various claims and added them up, 
there is a total of $2,000,000. But the city is going 
to receive some money from licenses, from fees and 
for fines and from various sources. These sums are 
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estimated from the receipts of former years, and are 
subtracted from the $2,000,000 to find the net cost 
of running the city. 

Let us suppose this brings the amount down to 
$1,600,000. Now dividing $1,600,000 by $200,000,000 
gives us .008, which means that every one on the 
assessment roll must pay the city at the rate of $.80 
for every $100 that he owns; and Mr. John Smith 
must pay $440 for the $55,000 in which he is assessed. 

Tax Limit. — Frequently, in order to avoid ex- 
travagance in public expenditures and high taxes, 
the city charter fixes a limit which the council cannot 
exceed. Many cities, for example, have what is 
known as the " dollar limit for general purposes " — 
that is to say, the council cannot levy more than one 
dollar to the hundred dollars of valuation for money 
to pay the running expenses of the city. An additional 
charge is usually allowed, however, to pay back money 
that the city owes. In a case of that kind the council 
usually figures just how much money will be yielded 
at the dollar rate on the total valuation, and then cuts 
down the estimates to fit that total. 



CHAPTER X 

THE CITY'S DEBT 

How Improvements are paid for. — While the 
taxes in a city should always be large enough to pay 
the current expenses, important improvements must 
be undertaken from time to time costing large sums, 
which must be paid for out of borrowed money. Sup- 
pose, for example, a city whose regular running ex- 
penses are a million dollars a year finds it necessary 
to build large additions to its sewer system, costing 
half a million dollars. To attempt to pay this out 
of the tax money would mean the addition of fifty 
per cent to the tax levy, which would work a great 
hardship on people of small incomes. The sewer 
system would be so constructed as to last fifty years 
or longer, and would be used by the people of the 
city through all that period; so why should the people 
who pay taxes this year be made to pay the whole 
cost of an undertaking which will be used far into 
the future? 

Debt, either for individuals or for communities, 
is a very dangerous thing, and should not be entered 
upon without careful consideration; but there are 
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times when it is necessary and wise. If a city were 
always to wait until it had money saved up before 
it undertook an improvement, its taxes would be so 
high and its improvements so poor and mean that 
people would be unwilling to come there and live. 

Issuing of Bonds. — When the council of a city 
decides that it is best to undertake some large improve- 
ment, — such as building a city hall, buying property 
for a park, constructing schoolhouses, or acquiring a 
water system, — it submits the question to the people, 
and they vote for or against it at the polls. This is the 
rule in most states, although there are some in which 
the council is allowed to borrow up to a certain limit, 
without asking the people's consent. If the people 
are satisfied that the project is a good one, and one 
for which the city may properly run into debt, bonds 
are issued and sold, and the money thus raised is used 
to pay for the improvement. 

A bond is a certificate of indebtedness. If the city 
wishes to borrow $500,000, it will issue 500 docu- 
ments, each signed by the Mayor and the city clerk, 
stating that at the end of forty years the city will 
pay to the holder of the bond $1000 and in the mean- 
time will pay him interest at the rate of four per 
cent a year. Probably the bond will have attached 
to it forty little coupons, each one dated, so they may 
be cut ofiF and presented at the end of each year, and 
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each would call for the payment of $40 for the interest 
of that year. Thus each bond would call for a total 
payment of interest of $1600 for the period through 
which it runs. The period is not always forty years; 
it may be twenty or thirty or even fifty; and the 
interest may be as large as six per cent, or as small as 
three per cent. Nor is the denomination always 
$1000 — it may be $100 or $250 or $500. 

The Sinking Fund. — Provision must be made not 
only for the payment of the interest as it falls due 
annually, but also for the pajrment of the bonds 
when they mature at the end of the forty-year 
period. While we are going to divide up the cost 
of this improvement with the people that come after 
us, it would not be fair to make them pay the en- 
tire amount in the one particular year when it falls 
due. The interest on the issue of $500,000 at four 
per cent will be $20,000 a year, and this we must 
count in as one of the current expenses of the city. 
Then each year we must lay aside enough money 
to take care of one fortieth of the total issue, that is 
to say, $12,500 a year, so that in forty years from now 
we may be ready to pay the entire $500,000. This 
money laid aside is called the Sinking Fund. It is 
generally invested in some interest-bearing security, 
the city often bu)ring its own bonds back, if any of 
them are for sale in the market. 
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Care of Sinkiiig Ftind. — It is a very serious matter 
for an individual to fail to meet his obligations when 
they fall due, and it is even more serious for a city. 
Not only would it suffer a terrible disgrace, but 
its credit would be destroyed, and no matter how 
great its needs, it could not borrow any more money. 
Very strict laws, therefore, cover the whole process 
of bond issues, the raising of money for interest and 
sinking fund and for the care of the latter. Usually there 
is a special commission made up of the most impor- 
tant city officers and a committee of bankers or other 
responsible men, who take care of the interest and 
of this fund, and pay it out as it falls due. At inter- 
vals the securities are inspected and counted, and the 
list is made public. In some states the sinking fund 
plan is done away with entirely, by requiring that 
the bonds instead of falling due all at once at the end 
of forty years should fall due and be paid up at the 
rate of one fortieth for each year. 

How Bonds are paid. — In cities where the charter 
fixes a limit on the tax levy, provision is usually made 
for bond interest and sinking fund by allowing a special 
additional levy for that purpose. A city may have 
ten or twenty different bond issues outstanding, 
some of them nearly paid up, others half paid up and 
others just beginning, and the total indebtedness 
may run to millions of dollars. Each one is figured 
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as to the amount required that year for interest and 
the amount to be carried to the sinking fund, and the 
whole added together will show just what the city 
must pay over or lay aside that year. Then, just as 
in the case of the levy for general purposes, the amount 
needed for interest and sinking fund is divided by 
the total valuation of city property, and the rates 
thus obtained show what each must pay in additional 
taxes. If, however, the money borrowed has been 
used for waterworks or for an electric light plant or 
some other utility which people are charged " rates " 
for using, it is usually customary to pay the interest 
and sinking fimd out of the income of the utility. 



CHAPTER XI 
PAYMENTS AND ACCOUNTS 

Requisitions and Warrants. — The city is engaged 
in so many different kinds of business at once, and 
there are so many people that have the power of order- 
ing goods for the city's use and of spending its money, 
that if there were no regular system for these transac- 
tions, there would be great confusion and perhaps 
much waste. Whatever is done for the public must 
be done with extra care, and the public money must 
be treated as something that is almost sacred, to be 
spent economically and accounted for with accuracy. 
No man is allowed to receive money with one hand and 
pay it out with the other, as is done in a private 
business. If a city employee takes in money, whether 
as taxes or fees or fines, he must deposit it with the 
proper officer, and then if he needs money for any 
purpose, he must draw it out by a requisition and 
warrant. In' this way all the money that comes and 
goes passes through one meter, so to speak, and can 
be exactly accounted for. 

A requisition is a statement drawn up by a city 
employee or some official to the effect that he needs 
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a certain sum of money for a specified purpose. 
Perhaps it is the park superintendent who needs a 
dozen rakes, or perhaps it is the health officer who 
needs a quantity of disinfectant. This requisition is 
" checked up," that is to say examined, by the proper 
officers, and the purchase is allowed. A copy of the 
requisition is given to the merchant from whom the 
goods are obtained, and in course of time he files it, 
together with his bill or claim, with the city, and a 
" warrant " is issued to him, which is a document 
that is good for cash at the office of the City Treasurer. 
Who signs Warrants. — The details of this transac- 
tion vary considerably as between different cities. 
Usually the Mayor signs all warrants, so he may keep 
in touch with all the financial concerns of the city. 
Invariably they are signed also by the Controller or the 
Auditor, who is the city's general bookkeeper. Some- 
times they are signed by the chairman of the finance 
committee of the Council, and sometimes by the City 
Clerk. The purpose of these various signatures is to 
prevent the payment of money out of the city's 
treasury without careful examination into the wisdom 
and the correctness of the payment. Sometimes, 
however, the law defeats its own purpose by requiring 
too many signatures. Not only does this cause a 
great waste of time, but it has the unfortunate result 
that each signer thinks the others will investigate, 
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and what is the business of so many ends by being the 
business of no one. 

Purchasing Agent. — Most cities have a purchasing 
agent or board of supplies, whose business it is to buy 
the merchandise needed for the various departments. 
The requisitions that call for the purchase of goods all 
come to him, and he obtains bids from various dealers, 
striving always to get the lowest possible price. As the 
city is a large purchaser, it is entitled to low prices, and 
the best quality of goods. It seems strange that any 
one would be mean enough to try to cheat the city of 
which he is a citizen, but it happens sometimes; and 
so it is necessary that the purchasing agent should be 
honest and alert and well informed. 

Advertising for Bids. — When the city has any large 
piece of work to imdertake, such as paving a street 
or laying a sewer, or when it desires to purchase a 
large quantity of any article, it is customary for the 
Council to advertise for bids. It inserts a notice in 
some paper that on such a date it will open proposals, 
or bids, to do this work or to supply the required 
article. Usually an exact hour is fixed for opening 
the bids, and the competitors are allowed to be present. 
The lowest bid is invariably taken, unless there is 
some recognized good reason to prevent. 

Keeping Accounts. — A careful record must be kept 
of all the business affairs of the city, not only in the 
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department where the business is transacted, but also 
by the city's general accountant. At the beginning 
of the year when the apportionment is made out, each 
department is credited with a certain fund or allow- 
ance on the city's books, and every dollar that is spent 
by that department must be charged against it. In 
well-managed cities, this apportionment is divided 
into twelve parts, and if the allowance for any month 
is exceeded, the attention of the head of the depart- 
ment is called to the fact that he is overdrawing; 
and if he persists in his extravagance, he is called 
to account by the Mayor or council. As the end 
of the year approaches, it sometimes happens that 
one department has passed the limit of its allow- 
ance, perhaps through unavoidable accident. There 
may be a flood or a storm, for example, which will 
throw a great and unexpected expense on the street 
department. Then it will be necessary to draw on 
the " contingent fund " or the " cash fund," which 
has been laid aside for such emergencies, and for this 
transfer a special action by the Council will be needed. 
Publishing the Figures. — The books and accounts 
of the city are supposed to be open to the public, and 
the newspapers usually publish, from time to time, 
statements that show the condition of the city's 
finances. Once a year, the city should issue a full 
statement of the receipts and expenditures for that 
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period, and this report shoidd be so framed that any 
one of good business intelligence can understand 
just where the city obtained its money and how it 
was spent. If this record is properly arranged, it 
will be of. great value for comparison from year to 
year, and also will serve to show how the city's ex- 
penses compare with those of other cities. 



CHAPTER XII 

£L£CT£D OFFICIALS 

Election or Appointment. — We have noted that the 
only officers who are invariably elected by the people 
in all American cities are the councilmen and the 
Mayor. There are, however, a number of other offi- 
cers that are in some cities elected and in others 
appointed. These are, for the most part, the officers 
that manage the city government — not the heads 
of the various departments, like Police, Fire, Health, 
Water, etc., who usually are appointed; but Treasurer, 
Clerk, Assessor, Auditor, Attorney, and others of that 
sort. Of course, a chief of police is quite as im- 
portant in the duties he performs for the city as the 
City Clerk, but he is not a part of the city govern- 
ment itself, and for that reason is not elected by the 
people as the Clerk frequently is. 

Here and there we find a city, however, where the 
Street Superintendent or the Commissioner of Public 
Works, or, perhaps, the Superintendent of Schools, is 
elected instead of being appointed. Remember there 
are very few things in the government of American 
cities on which one can make a hard and fast rule. 
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We may say this, however, that in the best governed 
American cities the Mayor and at most three or four 
other ofl&cers are all that are elected for the executive 
department, the remainder of the places being filled 
by the Mayor's appointment. 

The Controller. — There are good reasons why the 
controller should be elected by the people rather than 
appointed by the Mayor. He is the chief financial 
and accounting officer of the city, and should be 
entirely independent both of the Council and of the 
Mayor. It is his duty to protect the people's money 
even from the Mayor and the Council, if by any chance 
they should conspire to do wrong. His signature 
is needed to pay out money from the treasury, and all 
that comes in must be checked up by him, in order 
to make sure that the amount paid is correct. He 
keeps the city's books and accounts, and admonishes 
the various departments when they are drawing too 
much money. Usually he assists the Council in mak- 
ing up the year's apportionment, and his advice as to 
whether the city can undertake this or that expense 
is of great value. 

The Auditor. — In some cities the Controller is 
called the Auditor, but in the largest cities there is, 
in addition to the Controller, a separate officer called 
an Auditor, who is usually appointed, and whose duties 
are merely those of a bookkeeper. 
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The Clerk. — The duties of the Clerk are very like 
those of the secretary of a society or association. He 
keeps the records of the city, including the minutes 
of the council meetings. He signs all official documents 
for the city, gets out its various publications, prepares 
its advertisements, and receives and records election 
returns. Because his signature is needed to all 
legal documents binding the city, it is generally held 
that he should be an elective officer. 

The City Treasurer. — The city's cash is cared for 
by the Treasurer, sometimes in vaults at the city hall, 
and sometimes in banks where it is under his in- 
dividual care and responsibility. If it is kept in 
banks, and they pay interest on the money, this interest 
goes to the city, not to the Treasurer. He pays the 
money out only on warrants, properly signed by other 
city officers. The Treasurer, as well as other city 
officers that handle money, is required to give a 
" bond," which is a guarantee signed by wealthy and 
reliable people or by a bonding company that, if he 
loses or makes away with any of the city's money, 
they will make up the missing amount. 

The Assessor. — We have already explained how 
taxes are levied. It is the Assessor's duty to find out 
just how much property each citizen owns, in order 
that each may be taxed according to his wealth. 
This is difficult and delicate work, for which he employs 
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a large number of carefully selected men. If any 
citizen is dissatisfied with his assessment, — that is, 
if he thinks it is too high, he appeals from the Assessor 
to the " Board of Equalization," which is usually 
a committee from the Council; and it will be changed 
if it is found to be unjust. Cities that are located in 
counties sometimes have the assessment work done 
for them by the County Assessor. 

The Tax Collector. — This ofl&cer's name indicates 
clearly enough his principal duty. He also collects 
the licenses which the city charges for certain lines 
of trade, as, for example, peddling, conducting places 
of amusement, restaurants, hotels, and liquor-selling 
establishments. The collection of taxes is sometimes 
done by the county, the city receiving its share of the 
amount psiid in. 

The Attorney. — A city has a great deal of legal 
work to be done. It could employ an attorney for 
this purpose, and it sometimes does employ attorneys 
for special cases, but its regular work is attended to 
by an officer, in some cities elected, and in others ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. Sometimes he is called the 
"City Solicitor'' and sometimes the "Corporation 
Counsel." He advises the Council and the Mayor 
and other city officers as to the legal forms to be 
observed in their work. If the city has a case in court, 
either as a prosecutor when an ordinance has not been 
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obeyed, or as a plaintiff or defendant in a civil suit, 
he takes care of the city's interests. It is necessary 
that he should be an able and experienced lawyer; 
and if he is a wise and courageous man, he exercises 
a great deal of influence in guiding the city in the 
right course. 



CHAPTER Xin 
THE CITTS ELECTION 

Planning our Work. — We have now progressed 
far enough with our study of city government to Aote 
the plan under which we are working. You will 
remember we began with an introduction to the subject, 
in which we cpnsidered its importance and the field to 
be covered. Then we learned what a city was, and 
how there came to be cities. Then we examined into 
the relations of the city to the State and to the county. 
Then we enumerated the functions or duties of the 
city under seven heads. The first of these was the 
city's work for itself, and the other six were the city's 
various lines of work for its people. We have been 
considering thus far the city's work for itself, but we 
shall finish that with this chapter and one other. 
Then we shall take up the other lines of work, giving 
several chapters to each, and after that we shall 
discuss city politics and other general topics. That 
will close our study of this subject. 

The People that Vote. — At intervals of two years 
in most cities, or of one year or four years in some 
cities, elections are held to choose Mayor and Council 
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and other elective city officers. There are a few cities 
where only those who own property are allowed to 
vote, but as a rule every male over twenty-one years 
of age, who was bom in this country, or, if he is a for- 
eigner, has resided here long enough to be naturalized, 
that is to say, sworn in as a citizen, is allowed to vote. 
There are several western .states where women are 
allowed the voting privilege, and in a number of 
states women are allowed to vote for school directors 
or for members of the Board of Education. There 
are some portions of the country where no one is 
allowed to vote unless he can read and write, which 
would seem to be a sensible rule, for unless a man can 
read, how is he able to inform himself as to the merits 
of candidates? 

Nominations^ Primaries, and Conventions. — Of 
course, if every man went to the polls and voted for 
any one whose name happened to come into his mind, 
there would be great confusion, and some utterly 
unsuitable people might be chosen. So the various 
political parties " nominate " or suggest men to the 
voters. The word " nominate " comes from a Latin 
verb meaning to " name." These parties are usually 
made up of the same men who are accustomed to vote 
together on national and state questions, — that is to 
say, for example, the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party. Sometimes, however, there are 
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local parties, calling themselves the Citizens' Party, 
or the People's Party, or by any other name they may 
choose. 

As the time for the election draws near, these parties 
hold meetings of their members in various parts of 
the city, and they vote for delegates or representatives 
to a general gathering, which is called a " conven- 
tion." Often the men who are to be voted for as 
delegates announce beforehand whom they will sup- 
port for Mayor or for Councilman, but quite as often 
they are chosen simply because they are known to 
be good citizens who will vote wisely in convention. 
Then, about a month before election time, the con- 
ventions meet, one for each party, and they draw 
up a statement of their party's views on local questions 
and nominate a ticket, — that is to say, name men for 
each of the offices. 

The Ballot. — The names thus selected are turned 
in to the city clerk, properly certified by the officers 
of the party, and the clerk has printed a great many 
large sheets of paper, each containing the name of all 
the nominees, so the voter may take his choice. The 
city is divided into small districts, usually called 
precincts, with from 200 to 500 voters in each, and a 
committee of reliable men is selected to see that only 
those vote who are entitled to that privilege, and that 
,the voting is all done in secret. Little stalls or booths 
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are provided, where each citizen may take his ballot 
and mark with a pencil or small rubber stamp the 
names for which he wishes to vote. He then folds the 
ballot, and it is deposited in the box. At the end of 
the day the box is opened and the ballots counted. A 
tally sheet is made and signed by the election board and 
sent in to the city clerk, who adds together the votes 
of all the different precincts, and the candidate or 
nominee who has the largest number of votes is declared 
elected. It is not necessary that any one should have 
a majority, or more than half of all the ballots cast. 
All he needs is a plurality, — that is to say, more votes 
than any one else. 

Independent Nominations. — The ballot laws of most 
states allow nominations to be made by petition, as 
well as by party convention. If a man desires to run 
for some office, and he is not nominated by any party, 
he can have his name printed on the official ballot by 
filing with the city clerk a petition bearing the signa- 
tures of a certain percentage — usually three per cent 
— of the voters. Blank spaces are left on the ballot 
for the voter to write in any name he chooses in the 
place of those regularly nominated, the purpose of this 
provision being to leave the voter the widest possible 
liberty in his selection. 

Bond Elections. — In most cities money can be 
borrowed for municipal purposes only by the consent 
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of the voters. To gain that consent an election must 
be held. The process is very similar to that of an 
election for officers, except that, of course, there are 
no nominations, and the ballots contain nothing but 
the words — " For the Sewer Bonds " — *^ Against 
the Sewer Bonds." The voter marks his ballot, for 
or against, as he may prefer. 

Charter Elections. — In the states where cities are 
allowed to make or amend their own charters, elections 
must be held for that purpose, and they are very similar 
to bond elections. The ballots will read, " For the 
Proposed Charter " or " Against the Proposed Charter," 
or the charter amendment or amendments may be 
described by some brief explanation. 

Direct Legislation. — We have noted the fact that 
the power exercised by a city really rests with the 
people, and is merely delegated for a time to their 
officers. The idea is generally growing in the cities 
that the people should be given more voice in de- 
termining the policy to be followed by the Council, 
not as to details, but as to the larger matters that 
come up for consideration. In some cities the rule 
prevails that if the people are dissatisfied with any 
action of the Council, they can demand a popular 
vote on the question — or if the Council will not pass 
a law that seems to be desired by a majority of the 
people, and if ten or twenty per cent of the voters 
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will sign a petition asking for a popular vote, an 
election must be held to decide the matter. This is 
called " direct legislation " or the " Initiative and 
Referendum." These words are of Latin origin, mean- 
ing the " beginning " and the " referring." 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE MERIT SYSTEM 

The City's Employees. — We know that the Mayor 
and the Councilmen and several other city officers are 
elected by the people, and we know that the heads 
of the various departments and the officials who hold 
positions of importance are appointed by the Mayor; 
but we know also that every office of the city contains 
a great number of helpers, and there are policemen to 
be selected, and laborers to be appointed, and clerks 
to be hired, and the work of picking out these people 
must fall to the lot of somebody. There are too many 
of them for the Mayor to appoint them all. In a city 
of 100,000 population there will probably be over 
1000 employees, and in a city of half a million there 
would be from 4000 to 5000. How do they get these 
positions, and how long do they keep them? 

Efficient Help needed. — The duties employees have 
to perform are of such a serious and important character 
that it is most necessary they should be people of 
good abilities, industrious, honest, and faithful. If 
the firemen were drunken, or the policemen insolent 
and quarrelsome, or the inspectors dishonest, or the 
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clerks lazy and shiftless, how long before the city would 
go to utter ruin? Very good men might be elected 
to office, but they would be powerless to give the 
city a good administration, unless they could gather 
about them an efficient corps of helpers. Thus it 
happens that the question of how these subordinates are 
chosen is one of the most important that arises in city 
government; it has been much discussed and written 
about, and opinions diflFer widely on the subject. 

The Personal Appointment Plan. — When a city is 
small and each officer has only two or three helpers, it 
would seem to be the simplest and best method to 
allow the officer to choose them to suit himself. He 
is responsible for the business of his office; and if his 
subordinates do bad work, he will have to bear the 
blame. If he is a careful, conscientious man, he will 
appoint men not because they are his friends or politi- 
cal supporters, but because they will serve the city 
well, as clerks, or inspectors, or in whatever capacity 
they are to work. But as the city grows large, and 
his office requires the help of a great number of people, 
it will be more and more difficult for him to give the 
time that will be necessary for the selection of helpers, 
and then, too, another feature begins to come into the 
problem which we must consider seriously, and that 
is " personal or political favoritism.'* 

The Spoils System. — No more foolish and itijuri- 
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ous doctrine was ever advanced in public affairs than 
the theory, that when a party wins an election, it 
has the right to drive out all the clerks and helpers 
even down to the laborers, and replace them with men 
of its own side; and that it does not matter particu- 
larly whether the new men are competent or not. 

These positions do not " belong " to any man or 
set of men. They merely represent a certain amount 
of work that is to be done for the benefit of all the 
people, and they should be filled by those who can do 
that work best. Now one of the important factors 
in making a man competent to do good work is ex- 
perience. If he has held a position for some time 
and thoroughly understands the work, he should not 
be thrown out to make a place for some man whose 
only recommendation is that he " worked for the 
party at the last election." Yet the giving of 
votes for positions and the promising of positions 
for votes and for political influence has gone on for 
many years. People have grown accustomed to it, 
and take it as a matter of course, but that makes it 
none the less a great evil, and one that every good 
citizen should fight against incessantly. 

The Merit System. — To overcome this evil and to 
insure the city a good corps of helpers, a system has 
been adopted in several cities that resembles the plan 
used by the national government for the selection of 
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its help. A commission of citizens usually known as 
the " Civil Service Commission " is appointed, and at 
intervals it holds examinations to determine who 
are the most competent from among the number who 
apply to go into the city's service. 

DifiFerent forms of examination are held for the 
different kinds of service. The examination for 
policemen and firemen, for example, is chiefly as to 
their strength and quickness. Clerks are examined 
in handwriting and in bookkeeping. None are ac- 
cepted unless they are well recommended for honesty, 
sobriety, and industry. Then when vacancies occur, 
those who pass with the best rating are sent in for 
appointment. 

This system is not a perfect one, for the examina- 
tion does not always prove the man's real ability, but 
it is certainly a vast improvement over the system 
of appointment of poUtical favorites, and is probably 
the best we can do under our present plan of city 
government. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE POLICE DEPARTMENT 

Public Safety. — Our study of the work the city 
does for its inhabitants begins with the departments 
that may be grouped under the general head of public 
safety, — Police, Fire, Health, Inspection and Charity. 
We have already noted that one of the primary reasons 
why people prefer to live near to one another in cities 
is that they may enjoy a greater degree of safety, 
so these departments are next in importance to those 
that maintain the city government itself. 

Under the Mayor's Control. — The work of these 
departments is entirely executive, and they are 
therefore under the immediate control of the Mayor. 
Sometimes there is a Commissioner of Public Safety, 
appointed by the Mayor, or a board of several com- 
missioners. More often each of the various depart- 
ments has its own commissioner, or board of com- 
missioners. There are a few cities where the Police 
Commissioners are appointed by the Governor of the 
state, on the theory that, as the police must arrest 
people who commit crimes, and as crimes are punish- 
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able under state laws, the police function of cities 
should be under state control. This is now generally 
regarded as an unwise arrangement. 

The Police Army. — The Police Commission elects 
the head officer of the force, who is usually known as 
Chief of PoUce. The police force of a dty is the city's 
army, and should be under military discipline. Its 
officers bear some of the titles that are used in the 
army, and there are captains, lieutenants, and ser- 
geants. The private soldier of this army is called a 
patrolman, and the area that he guards is called his 
beat. 

Great care is usually exercised in the selection of 
poUcemen; they must be up to a certain standard of 
height and strength, must be able to run fast without 
getting out of breath, must be fairly well educated, 
and above all, must be honest and well behaved 
and not addicted to the use of liquor. 

If the city has a Civil Service Conunission, such as 
is described in Chapter XIV, it conducts examinations 
and sends in a Ust of the successful candidates, and 
from these the Police Board makes its appointments. 
If there is no Civil Service Conunission, the Police 
Board, or the Chief, will conduct examinations. 
" Duties of Police. — It is a mistake to think of the 
policeman merely as one who captures lawbreakers 
and takes them to jail. This is one part of his work, 
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but fortunately it is a duty he is not often called upon 
to perform. It is always better to keep men from 
doing wrong than to arrest and punish them for doing 
it. The mere presence of a policeman on the street 
prevents a certain amount of disorder that might 
otherwise occur. If he finds a man breaking a city 
ordinance, he will probably warn him once or twice 
before making an arrest. If a quarrel is going on, 
he will interfere and prevent its coming to a fight. 

A good policeman is a peacemaker in a bad neigh- 
borhood, and often plays the part of arbitrator. He 
regulates traffic at street comers, and prevents teams 
and wagons from getting into a snarl. If a fire breaks 
out, he turns in the alarm and helps to rescue people 
from the flames. He takes care of the injured and of 
those who fall sick in the streets, and occasionally 
restores a lost child to its home. 

Scarcely any one connected with the city govern- 
ment has a larger opportunity for good deeds than 
the policeman. His pay is usually between $75 and 
$100 a month, and cities have, as a rule, one policeman 
to every 800 or 900 population. 

The Corps of Detectives. — The members of the 
police force who have most to do with the capture 
of criminals are the detectives. These are men who 
have served some time as policemen and have shown 
especial shrewdness and courage. When word is 
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sent to the Chief of Police that a burglary, for example, 
has been committed, he details one or two detectives 
to study the case and arrest the thieves if possible. 

Most crimes are committed by men who, sad to say, 
make a business of wrongdoing, and the detectives 
know who these men are and where they hide. They 
know also the stores where the thieves are accus- 
tomed to sell their booty, and by this are able to 
trace them. Story books tell of detectives using 
all kinds of disguises and doing wonderful deeds, but 
these are mostly absurd exaggerations. The best 
detectives are patient, plodding, unromantic fellows, 
and their work is very hard and unpleasant. 

The City Jail and Courts. — Part of the work of 
the Police Department is to maintain a jail, where 
evil doers are kept until trial. There are PoUce Courts, 
also, where people who violate city ordinances, or 
who commit misdemeanors, — by which is meant 
lesser crimes, — are tried. The serious crimes, — called 
felonies, — such as murder, burglary, setting fire to 
houses, robbery, etc., are tried in the county courts 
under supervision of the state, and the people who 
are guilty of these crimes are sent to the state peni- 
tentiary. But the people who commit small thefts 
or who get drunk and make a disturbance, and the 
vagrants who beg for a living instead of doing honest 
work, these are tried in the city courts, and if convicted, 
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are sent to the house of correction or city jail for short 
terms. 

This is not a pleasant topic to study, and we will 
pass over it hastily. We must remember, however, 
that most of the people who do wrong were brought 
up in ignorance and poverty, and are not entirely to 
blame for their faults. But they must be restrained 
for the safety of others. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 

A Needed Protection. — As the Police Department 
protects the lives and property of citizens against 
evil doers, so the Fire Department protects them 
against Nature's most destructive agency. When a 
fire takes place in the country, the loss is likely to 
be complete, but it is limited, as a rule, to the one 
house or bam with which it originates; but a fire in 
the city, if unchecked, might destroy thousands of 
homes and business structures. The. city buildings, 
moreover, are very tall, and are filled with human 
beings, so there is always great danger of the loss of 
Ufe. 

As soon as a community has a few hundred inhab- 
itants, and the houses begin to cluster near to one 
another, a fire service is started, at first made up of 
volunteers without pay, and perhaps with only a hand 
engine. As the city grows, more apparatus is secured, 
and men are employed on regular pay, until by the 
time there are 25,000 people it is usually well equipped 
with a complete Fire Department. 

Form of Government. — Whatever form of govem- 
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ment prevails for the Police Department is usually 
duplicated for the Fire Department. If there is a 
Board or Commission for one, there will probably 
be a Board or Commission for the other. Often these 
commissioners are citizens selected by the Mayor, 
who serve without pay, or who perhaps receive a 
fee for the meetings they attend. These commissioners 
elect the Fire Chief, and assist him in choosing the men 
for the service. 

In the larger cities the firemen give all their time 
to the work, but in the small and medium-sized cities, 
the firemen are divided into regulars and " callmen.'* 
The latter must be ready to leave whatever work they 
are engaged upon, and run to the fire on the sounding 
of the alarm. Most of the regular men sleep in the 
engine houses, and at the sound of the gong leap from 
their beds and slide down poles, putting on their 
clothes as they jump to their places on the engine or 
hosecarts. Like the policemen, these regulars are 
chosen for their strength and quickness. 

The Fire Army. — The Fire force is under severe 
military discipline, and for a man to fail to obey 
instantly the command of his superior officer means 
dismissal and disgrace. At the outbreak of a fire 
everything depends upon the promptness and good 
judgment of the fire fighters. Seconds are more 
valuable then than minutes are later, because if the 
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fire is allowed to get well under way, it may do a great 
amount of destruction, which could have been avoided 
by quick work at the start. The chief, who is an 
old, experienced fire fighter, may be far away at the 
other side of the city, but every crew has its captain, 
and there are assistant chiefs in the various districts 
of the city. If the building is one that contains human 
beings, the firemen's first duty is to get them out; 
and without a thought of the danger to themselves, 
these brave fellows run through the halls, thick with 
smoke, batter down locked doors, or smash in the 
windows, until they have explored every room in the 
building. 

Sometimes it happens that men engaged in this 
search are cut off from escape by the fire and lose 
their lives. As brave as the soldier that marches into 
battle, and as fearless as the policeman who faces 
desperate criminals, is the fireman who rushes into 
the burning building to rescue human life or to put 
out the fire. 

Great Fires. — What a serious matter it is to allow 
a fire to get beyond the control of the department may 
be shown by the experience of Chicago in 187 1, when 
property to the value of $175,000,000 and over 300 
human lives were lost in the greatest fire the world ever 
saw. In 1872, Boston sustained a loss of $75,000,000, 
and in 1904 Baltimore was swept by a fire that cost the 
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people of that city $125,000,000. The regular annual 
loss from fire in the cities of the United States is 
$60,000,000, and, in spite of all the firemen can do, 
hundreds of lives are sacrificed. At the burning of 
the Iroquois Theatre in Chicago, in 1903, 532 people 
were lost. These terrible figures give us some con- 
ception of the work of the firemen. 

Fire Apparatus. — The genius of inventors has been 
devoted to the fire problem for many years, and 
machinery and methods have been devised which 
lessen, to a considerable extent, the danger of fire; 
but, at the same time, the increase in the height of 
buildings and the rapid growth of cities have about 
offset these advantages. Probably the most impor- 
tant of the anti-fire inventions is the fire-alarm system 
with its boxes in every block connected by telegraph 
wire with the engine houses. 

This system of signals is so constructed that the 
moment an alarm is turned in at one of these boxes, 
even in the most remote part of the city, the men in 
every engine house know instantly where the fire is. 
If it is located in their district, they respond with 
frantic quickness; if it is too far away, they wait for 
the second alarm, which shows that the fire is a dan- 
gerous one and must be fought by a larger force. 
This seems very simple because you are accustomed 
to it, but did you ever stop to think what would 
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happen if there was no telegraph system through 
which to give the alarm? 

Cost and Number. — The Fire Department of a city 
usually costs about as much as does the Police De- 
partment. A city of 300,000 population, for example, 
will probably pay about $300,000 a year for its Fire 
Department. It will have about 450 men and 250 
horses and 50 or 60 engines. There will be about 
1000 fires every year, and the fire loss will be some- 
thing over a million dollars. 



CHAPTER XVII 

PUBLIC SAFETY INSPECTORS 

Inspection Officers. — The Council passes a great 
many ordinances that are designed to protect the 
citizens from mishap, and it is the duty of the Exec- 
utive department to see that these are carried out. 
Some of this work is in the hands of the police, but 
much of it is left to the care of special city officers 
appointed for that purpose. The principal ones are 
the Building Inspector, the Boiler Inspector, the Elec- 
trical Inspector, and the Plumbing Inspector. A great 
deal of inspection is done also by the Health Depart- 
ment, but as that is considered later under the head of 
public cleanliness, we shall not touch upon it here. 
Most cities have a Board of Public Works, and the 
officials of inspection are usually under the control of 
that Board. Sometimes, however, they report either 
to the Mayor or the Council. 

The Building Regulations. — Before any structure 
can be erected in a city, and before any serious altera- 
tion can be made in any existing structure, the plans 
for the same must be passed upon and accepted by 
the Superintendent of Buildings, or Building Inspector, 
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and it is his duty to see that they are in accord with 
the regulations adopted by the City Council. 

The purpose of these building laws is to insure the 
safety of structures which, if built without restrictions, 
might fall down and crush the people within them, or 
might encroach upon the street, or might not allow 
the people who are to occupy them sufl&cient light and 
air. 

Sometimes there is a limit placed to the height of 
buildings, as, for example, that no structure shall be 
higher than the width of the street which it faces ; 
but the latter regulation is seldom made in Ameri- 
can cities, and as a result tl^e sky line is ugly and 
irregular. Special construction is generally required 
for buildings more than three or four stories in height, 
and the size and strength of foundations and support- 
ing walls is carefully prescribed. 

Protection from Fire. — A line is drawn around the 
business section of the city, which is called the *' fire 
limit," and within that area no structures with wooden 
exterior are allowed. Buildings to be used as tene- 
ments or hotels must be built to be as nearly fireproof 
as possible, and all high structures must be provided 
with outside fire escapes. Factories and theaters 
and other buildings that contain large numbers of 
people must have wide stairways and ample means 
for escape. in case of fire. 
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We referred, in Chapter XVI, to the terrible loss of 
life in the burning of the Iroquois Theatre in Chicago, 
which is an example to the people of this country of 
what may happen when proper exits are not provided 
for buildings of this character; and it also shows 
what a tremendous responsibility rests with those 
ofl&cials whose duty it is to see that the regulations 
are obeyed. 

Tenement Inspectors. — Fifty years ago there were 
scarcely any American cities that had proper building 
restrictions, and even after they were adopted, there 
was a long period during which they were irregularly 
enforced. So it happens that all the larger cities have 
structures standing that are dangerous with respect 
to fire, and that do not provide their inmates with 
needed air and light. Frequently, too, their plumb- 
ing gets out of order. To correct these evils, special 
tenement house inspectors are appointed, who go down 
into cellars and back through dark halls, and on their 
reports and recommendations changes are ordered 
made. 

Plumbing and Electrical Inspection. — When plumb- 
ing gets out of order it breeds disease, and when 
electric wires are crossed they cause fire. Before a 
new building can be used, the plumbing inspector 
must examine all the pipes and connections and see 
that the work is properly designed and carefully done. 
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and the electrical inspector must see how the wires 
are run. Records are kept of these matters, and if 
an accident occurs, the head of the department will 
look up the record, and see who was the careless in- 
spector that passed the bad work. There have been 
cases, too, where inspectors have accepted bribes from 
house-builders to allow regulations to be violated. 
This is not only a criminal thing to do, and one that 
is severely punished if detected, but it is also mean 
and cruel, for the violation of the law is likely to result 
in the loss of human life. 

Other Inspectors. — The boiler inspector tests the 
boilers and examines them to see that they are in 
good repair and able to stand the strain they are 
under. A rotten or leaky boiler is in danger of explo- 
sion with almost certain death to those in its vicinity. 
Some cities have elevator inspectors to see that the 
cables and machinery of the elevators in the tall 
buildings are strong and in good order. The Coxmcil 
may have passed some regulations with regard to 
billboards, for example, that they shall not be above 
eight feet in height and must be back from the 
property line, and these are inspected by some one. 
Sometimes there is a " Sealer of Weights and Meas- 
ures," who tests the weighing scales in the markets 
and stores and brings to punishment any dealers who 
attempt to cheat their customers with false weights. 
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In cities where manufacturing is carried on, there 
are so many regulations about factories, that there are 
usually a number of factory inspectors, and one of 
their most important duties is to see that Uttle chil- 
dren are not made to work when they should be in 
school. Sad to say, there are some states in the 
Union that have no laws against child labor, and their 
factories are full of boys and girls who are robbed of 
opportunities for education and play, and who will 
never become strong and intelligent men and women. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

HOSPITALS AND CHARITIES 

Care of the Unforttmate. — The city's work of 
protecting the public would not be complete if it 
omitted the care of the sick, the injured, and the very 
poor. If the sick are aflBicted with contagious dis- 
eases, care for them is necessary not only for their 
own sake, but for the protection of the public as well. 
Nearly all cities have hospitals for the treatment of 
contagious diseases, with usually a special place for 
the treatment of the most dreadful of all — smallpox. 

In large cities, where great numbers of people are 
crowded together in a small space, it is very difficult 
to isolate, or keep apart from everybody, the patient 
who is beset with a contagious disease; and there is 
danger that the disease may become epidemic, — that 
is to say, very common, with great loss of life. It is 
best, therefore, that such cases should be taken to a 
public hospital, where they can be treated without 
danger of infection to others. 

Advantages of Hospitals. — There was a time not 
many years ago when a person who was ill thought 
it a great hardship to be sent to a public hospital, 
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and there was good cause for that feeling in the 
careless manner in which such institutions were con- 
ducted; but the modern hospital in a well-governed 
city is a model of cleanliness and comfort, and as the 
patient is supplied with a kind and attentive nurse 
and with skillful physicians, he has a better chance 
to get well and is likely to undergo less discomfort 
than if he remained in his own home. It would be a 
dreadful thing, however, if this institution to which 
the sick are brought in their weakness and distress 
should be in the hands of inefl&cient and careless 
people. This has happened sometimes in badly 
managed cities, and is another example to us of the 
grave importance of keeping the city government in 
good order. 

The Emergency Hospital. — A great many accidents 
happen on the public streets. People are run over, 
or slip and fall, or are struck down by things that drop 
from buildings. These people must be cared for, and 
frequently the utmost haste is necessary to secure aid 
before it is too late. A call is sent by telephone for 
the ambulance or patrol wagon, and the unfortunate 
is carried to the nearest emergency hospital, and there 
the broken limb is set, or the wound is given attention. 
Surgeons and nurses are in attendance, day and night, 
and many lives are saved that otherwise must have 
been lost. 
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Care for the Deficient. — The blind, the deaf, the 
weak-minded and insane are called the " deficient." 
These are cared for only temporarily by the city, 
most states in the Union having special institutions 
where they are supported. Some cities have chil- 
dren's hospitals and hospitals for incurables. There 
is one disease which causes the death of so many people 
that special hospitals are sometimes provided for its 
treatment, and that is consumption or tuberculosis. 
This disease is so common that one out of every six 
deaths is caused by it. Of late years it has been 
discovered that tuberculosis is carried from one person 
to another, and the larger cities are all actively engaged 
in an effort to stop its ravages by cleansing the in- 
fected rooms and houses, and by special treatment 
for those suffering from it. 

The Charities Department. — All cities now recog- 
nize the duty of caring for the poor. This is sometimes 
done by contributions from the city's funds to the 
orphan asylums and charitable societies, but more 
often the city conducts a Charities Department, 
which is in charge of experienced men and women. 
One might think, perhaps, that the work of this de- 
partment would not be very difficult, consisting only 
in giving out money and coal and clothing to people 
in want; but it is in reality work that requires a great 
deal of discretion and care. The danger that always 
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attends the giving of charity is not so much the waste 
of money on the unworthy — which is bad enough — 
but something which is worse, and that is the making 
of paupers out of people who would, with proper 
encouragement, become self-supporting workers. 

It is the business of the Charities Department to 
examine carefully into the case of each appUcant, 
and make sure that the person is really in need of help, 
and then give that help in the way that will encpur- 
age and assist, rather than make weak and dependent. 
Of course, this does not apply to children, nor sick 
people, nor very old people, — evidently they must be 
cared for by the city without question if they have no 
relatives who can assist them, — but for these there 
are usually institutions, hospitals, as we have seen, 
and orphan asylums, and old people's homes. It is 
when able-bodied people apply for help that great care 
must be taken. 

Lack of Employment. — Figures kept by people 
who do charity work in the great cities show that 
ten per cent of those who apply for help have been 
reduced to extreme poverty through drink. For the 
habitual drunkard nothing can be done until he corrects 
his evil habit, when he can probably find work and 
become a useful citizen. Twenty per cent of those 
who ask for help do so because, through no fault 
of their own, they are unable to get employment. 
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Many of these have not been trained to any trade, 
yet are not strong enough for common, heavy labor. 
Many cities run employment bureaus, where men may 
register for work free of charge; and others have 
Municipal Lodging Houses, where men out of employ- 
ment may find beds and food in return for which they 
do some work on the streets. 

It is the duty of the city to care for all who are 
really unable to help themselves, and it should allow 
no one to beg for money on the streets. Mere poverty 
is in no sense dishonorable, but when an able-bodied 
man takes aid from the city, without any effort to earn 
his living, he defrauds every honest citizen and tax- 
payen 



CHAPTER XIX 
REGULATION OF LIQUOR SELLINO 

Public Safety and the Saloon. — We have seen that 
the city does not content itself merely with putting 
out fires as they occur, but in its building regulations 
and in other ways it does what it can to prevent fires 
from occurring. In the same manner the police au- 
thorities do not stop merely with the suppression of 
disorder after it is under way, but they take steps to 
prevent its beginning. 

Experience shows that much of the trouble that 
finally brings up at the police station has its origin 
in drink. The arrests for drunkenness in most cities 
equal the total number of arrests for all other causes, 
and many of the arrests that are for disturbing the 
peace, for assault and battery, and even for murder, 
are due to excessive drink. Probably more than two 
thirds of all the people now in confinement for mis- 
behavior in this country would never have gotten 
into trouble but for liquor. 

Why not prohibit the Sale of Liquor? — One's first 
thought naturally is: if liquor does people so much 
harm, and if people are so foolish as to drink it if they 
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can get it, why not pass laws prohibiting its manu- 
facture and sale? There are a great many people 
who believe that this should be done, and it is done in 
some states and in portions of many states, including 
a number of small and medium-sized cities. It is not 
attempted, however, in any large or great city, although 
there are, as we say, many people who contend that 
it should be done. This is a subject on which there 
is a great difference of opinion, and the people on one 
side are sometimes unable to see any sense or reason 
in the views of those on the other side. 

Perhaps this is a good place to say that almost aU 
questions in which the uncertain element of " human 
nature " enters, are likely to have two sides. The 
fair-minded person will listen to the arguments, on 
each side, and then will form his opinion; but even 
after he has formed it, he will be ready to admit that 
the people who hold the opposite view are without 
doubt sincere, and are always entitled to a hearing, 
and, in any event, should not be treated unjustly. 

Difficulty of Prohibition. — There are a great many 
people, particularly in the cities, who consider that 
the government has no more right to forbid a man's 
drinking liquor than it has to interfere with his drink- 
ing coffee or eating candy or smoking tobacco. Then 
there are many other .people who feel that however 
desirable it might be to stop the sale of liquor, the 
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mere passage of laws would not accomplish that, and, 
indeed, might bring on evils worse than those of the 
saloon. This opinion is very generally held by the 
most experienced police authorities. 

Certainly this is true — that it is just about impos- 
sible to enforce a law unless public sentiment, that 
is to say, the opinion of the majority of the people, 
backs it up. For that reason it is now fairly well 
established that the best way to handle the liquor 
question — as to whether there shall be prohibition 
or not — is by local option, — that is, by allowing the 
people of each city to settle the question for them- 
selves. Some people even go farther and advocate 
allowing each ward or division of a city to determine 
by vote whether it will have saloons or not. 

Licensing of Saloons. — Supposing, however, that 
the people of the city are willing there should be 
saloons, the question before the authorities is how to 
reduce the disorder from drunkenness to the smallest 
possible limit. To do this it is necessary that the 
business should be to some extent under the city's 
control, hence the rule prevails in aU cities that a 
man cannot go into the liquor business without the 
consent of the authorities. Usually the granting of 
this privilege, which is called a " license " or " permit," 
is in the hands of the Police Board. Sometimes the 
Mayor grants the licenses, or there may be an Excise 
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Board, or the courts may grant the permits. In 
some cases the entire liquor question is handled by 
the state, and the cities are allowed no authority in 
these matters. 

For the privilege of conducting a saloon, a consider- 
able stun is charged, either monthly or annually. 
This is partly for the purpose of raising revenue, 
which would come appropriately enough from such a 
wasteful luxury as drinking, and also with the view 
of keeping down the number of saloons. The average 
charge is $50 a month, but in some cities it is $100 a 
month or over. 

Nature of Regulation. — There is a great variation 
as between different cities in the rules that are made 
for the control of saloons. A universal rule is that 
they shall not sell liquor to minors, — that is to say 
to young people, — and another that is very common 
is that they shall not sell liquor to men who are already 
intoxicated. Sometimes the rule is that they must not 
sell to men who are known to be habitual drunkards. 
In some cities no chairs are allowed in saloons, and no 
screens in front of the doors. It is very conmion to 
require the saloons to close Saturday at midnight and 
remain closed until Monday morning, also to be closed 
on holidays and election days. If the saloon keeper 
does not obey these rules, he is required to surrender 
his license, and is thus put out of business. 
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In A Great Problem. — ^^How to lessen the evils of 

by drinking is one of the greatest problems the people 

in of the country have to face. While it is true that the 

United States consumes less liquor per capita^ that is, 

r- to the individual, than any of the great nations, it 

is stiU true that we spend a good deal more for liquor 

, than we do for books and newspapers, and that this 

money is largely thrown away. Even those people 

who do not believe in trying to abolish the use of 

liquor admit that drink does a great deal of harm, 

and all good citizens would be glad to unite on any 

practical plan that would reduce the evil. 



CHAPTER XX 
THE CITY SCHOOLS 

Public Education. — We come now to the third 
group of the city's functions, the first containing, you 
will remember, those that relate to the administration 
of the city government, the second to the public safety, 
and the third to public education. This is the depart- 
ment of the city's work with which you come ip clos- 
est contact, and with which you are perhaps best 
acquainted. You know that there are schoolhouses 
which are built and equipped for your use by the 
city's money, situated on property that the city owns, 
that the teachers and principals are employed by the 
city, and that they are directed by a Superintendent 
who is a city oflScer. Probably you know also that 
above the Superintendent is a Board of Education or 
School Trustees, who manage the whole educational 
system as a department of the city, in much the same 
way that the Police Board manages the Police Depart- 
ment or the Fire Board the Fire Department. 

Board of Education. — In most cities this Board 
is elected, although in some cities the members are 
appointed by the Mayor. The number varies greatly, 
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in some cities being only three or five, and in others 
twenty or thirty. Usually they serve without pay, 
although when the number is small, and the work 
considerable, they are sometimes paid. Their duties 
may be divided into two classes — those that relate 
to the business affairs of the schools, and those that 
relate to the educational work of the schools. As a 
rule, the Board is disposed to leave most of the latter 
duties with the Superintendent. He is almost always 
elected by the Board, and they endeavor to choose 
for this position a man who has had large experience 
in the management of school work, and one in whom 
they can have confidence. The Board is usually 
made up of business men and not of practical edu- 
cators. 

Business Affairs of Schools. — There is a great deal 
of work connected with the administration of schools 
outside of the teaching. As the city grows, new 
school sites must be purchased and buildings erected. 
Janitors must be employed, supplies purchased, old 
buildings must be kept in repair, and new school 
furniture must be purchased from time to time. Esti- 
mates must be made at the beginning of the year of 
the amount of money needed, and careful accounts 
must be kept. A great deal depends, therefore, 
upon the wisdom and industry of the Board of 
Education. 
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State and County. — In some states the money for 
the schools is collected through the general tax and 
then paid back to the city, in proportion to its num- 
ber of children in attendance at school. This is done 
so as to make sure that no city neglects the education 
of its young people through lack of money. Educa- 
tion is such an important thing in a republic, where 
the people make their own government, that the 
state cannot afford to take any risk of its being neg- 
lected. Sometimes the county, which is a division 
of the state, collects the money and turns back to the 
city its share. Often there is a provision in the city 
charter that a tax not less than a certain percentage 
shall be levied each year and used for education. 

The Superintendent. — The Superintendent of Schools 
ranks as one of the highest and most important of the 
city's oflScers, for his responsibility is very great. The 
teachers are, in most cities, appointed by the Board 
of Education; but that body almost invariably relies 
upon the Superintendent to make out the list. He 
assigns the teachers to their positions, and watches 
over their work. He makes out the courses of study 
and recommends the textbooks to be used. The 
principals report to him when any serious tro.uble 
occurs, and the Board of Education relies upon him 
to keep them informed as to what is needed in the 
way of buildings and other school improvements. 
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Broadening the Schools. — There are very few 
things so good that they cannot be improved, and that 
is true of our school system, excellent as it is. In the 
last twenty-five years great changes have taken place 
in school methods, and we know that more are coming 
in the future. Kindergartens had no place in the 
original school system of this country, but their value 
is now admitted everywhere. Manual training has 
been added only in the last few years in most cities. 
Sewing and cooking have been introduced in the lower 
grades, and typewriting and telegraphy and practical 
business training in the high school courses. 

Best of all, the schools are now almost universally 
paying attention to the physical welfare of the chil- 
dren, giving them regular exercise and training their 
bodies as well as their minds. The best-equipped 
schools in the most progressive cities have g)nnna- 
sium rooms. Better school buildings are constructed, 
lighter, more sanitary, and more tasteful than the 
square, ugly, bamlike structures in which your par- 
ents and grandparents were educated, and the grounds 
about the school are often rendered beautiful. 

Further Improvement. — In some of the great cities 
the school buildings are thrown open on nights and 
holidays for the people of the neighborhood to use 
for social and educational purposes. Lectures are 
delivered or debates held. Night schools of manual 
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training are held for children and grown people who 
work by day but wish to improve their condition. 
Vacation schools, at which easy and pleasant subjects 
are taught, and interesting books are read aloud, are 
conducted for those who wish to attend. Most states 
now have compulsory education laws, — that is to say, 
laws requiring every child to secure some schooling, 
and these laws are enforced by truant and child-labor 
oflScers. 



CHAPTER XXI 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

City Colleges and Normal Schools. — While the 
system of graded schools from the kindergarten to 
the high school is the largest and most important 
part of the city's educational work, there are various 
other ways in which the city labors to raise the intel- 
ligence of its people. There are some cities whose 
people believe the school system should not end with 
the high school, and they provide a college and perhaps 
professional schools to complete the course. Others 
have city normal schools for the education of teachers; 
special manual training schools and trade schools are 
not uncommon. But the form of higher education 
that now seems to be universally recognized as a 
proper function of the city government is the public 
library. There are few cities of any size in the country 
that are without a public library under municipal 
control. 

Management of Libraries. — Usually the city library 
is managed by a board appointed by the Mayor. This 
board elects the Librarian, who has charge of the 
library, in much the same way that the Superintend- 
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ent of Schools has charge of the schools. He de- 
termines what books shall be purchased, supervises 
their arrangement on the shelves and their listing in 
the catalogue; he allots the work among the assistants, 
and in some cities selects these assistants. In cities 
where the competitive merit system prevails, the help- 
ers in the library are obtained by holding examina- 
tions for the purpose. 

The People's College. — In the beginning libraries 
were mere collections of books where one might secure 
anything he wished to read, provided he knew the 
name of the book and would write it down on a card. 
But the modern library is a much broader and more 
eflScient institution than that. It is, in fact, a college 
for the people, where every effort is made to assist 
readers to find the books that will be of service to 
them, and also to stimulate in young people a taste 
for reading and an interest in books. Instead of 
requiring every one to come to a central place to get 
the books he may wish, there are numerous distribut- 
ing stations all over the city. 

The books are arranged not only by title and name 
of author, but also by subject, in such a way that 
one who wishes to pursue some line of study can 
find all the materials in convenient form. And the 
assistants are not mere carriers of books, but they 
are intelligent advisers as well. No one who wishes 
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to use the library need hesitate to ask for suggestions 
as to the books he should read; by consulting with 
the assistants he will learn of many that will be inter- 
esting and instructive that he would otherwise never 
see. A change that has come to pass of late in many 
libraries is that of allowing the people to go about 
among the books in most common use, so they may 
examine them before making a selection. 

Library Buildings. — The noble purpose for which 
the library building is designed, that of housing the 
best thought of the greatest minds, seems to call for 
the very best effort of the artist and the architect. 
Hence it happens that in many cities the library 
building is the most beautiful structure, and the one 
in which the people take the greatest pride. If one 
were to undertake to name the five most beautiful 
buildings in the United States, two would certainly 
be libraries — the " Congressional " in Washington, 
and the " Public " in Boston. 

The largest distribution of money for public pur- 
poses ever made by one man is the benefaction of 
Andrew Carnegie, who has paid for the erecting of 
many hundreds of library buildings in cities all over 
the country. When Mr. Carnegie was a poor boy 
with but little education and working hard in an 
iron foundry, he was greatly helped and encouraged 
by the books he obtained from a free library in Ktts- 
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burg. When he became a very rich man, with hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars at his command, he set to 
work to encourage the cities to have free libraries, 
and to that end he offered to pay for the buildings, 
provided the cities would supply the books and main- 
tain the libraries. The result of this has been greatly 
to increase the number of libraries in the United 
States. 

Art Galleries and Museums. — Many of the larger 
cities have collections of pictures and statuary and 
of interesting articles that serve to illustrate science 
and history. An art gallery calls for a larger outlay 
of money in the beginning than a library, and for 
that reason the medium-sized cities seldom enjoy 
this luxury, but the time will come, no doubt, when 
they will be as common as libraries are now; and 
just as the reading of good books raises the intelli- 
gence of a community, so the study of beautiful pic- 
tures will raise the standard of its taste, and will make 
it less ready to endure the ugliness that now exists in 
many of our cities. 

The People's Leisure Time. — The establishment of 
libraries and art galleries and museums by cities, and 
the providing of free music in the parks, are examples 
of the interest which the cities are beginning to take 
in the leisure occupations of their people. You will 
find; now and then, people who say that this is a mis- 
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take, and who think the city should do nothing for 
the citizen beyond protecting him from mishap and 
making the necessary public improvements for his 
use. But the purpose for which people come together 
in cities is that they may help to make each other 
happier and more comfortable. No one will deny 
that it is pleasanter to live in a community of intel- 
ligent, well-bred people, than among the ignorant 
and rude; hence whatever can be done to raise the 
general standard is to the advantage of all. If people 
can be induced to spend their leisure time in reading 
and looking at pictures and listening to music or in 
playing innocent games, the city will find that it has 
made a good investment of the money it spends for 
libraries, art galleries, and parks. 



CHAPTER XXII 

PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 

What the Park is for. — No doubt the park sys- 
tems of European cities had their origin in the beau- 
tiful and luxurious gardens that were laid out for the 
pleasure of the sovereign. Nothing was too good for 
the monarch, no matter what its cost. In this country 
our sovereigns are the people themselves, and the 
parks are their gardens, where they can walk about 
in the pure air and enjoy the beauty of the flowers, 
the stately grace of the trees, the restful comfort of 
the grass, and coolness of the water. It is exactly 
as though they said to themselves, " We are the ruler 
here, and we wish to enjoy the ruler's privilege of 
luxury and beauty." 

Although the park may have originated as suggested 
above, it can be defended — if narrow-minded people 
should object to its cost — on two other grounds : one 
of health, and the other of education. When great 
numbers of people are crowded together in small space, 
and the buildings rise higher and higher, there must be 
here and there breathing spaces, places for ventilation 
— the city's windows, one might call them. Further- 
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more, the scene of natural beauty which the park 
presents to the eye leads to purer and better thoughts 
and higher ideals. One may not always be conscious 
of this, but it is true, nevertheless. 

How Parks are managed. — The parks are usually 
in a department by themselves, just as the libraries, 
the police, and fire departments are. There is a Park 
Board or Park Commission, containing a number of 
citizens appointed by the Mayor, and, as a rule, he 
endeavors to select for this service men who are inter- 
ested in flowers and trees and the study of nature. 
Sometimes an artist or an architect may be appointed 
as a member of the Board, so that every opportunity 
for beauty will be sought out and turned to advantage 
in planning and perfecting the park. 

Park Superintendent. — A Superintendent is selected 
who is not only a good business manager, but also a 
fine landscape gardener. He must understand how to 
plan the work in advance, so as to keep all his men 
busy, and how to get the best results for the smallest 
possible expenditure. He must know all about trees 
and flowers and shrubbery, so that he will have each 
variety planted where it will grow successfully, and 
at the same time add most to the beauty of the view. 
He must be familiar with the best methods of road- 
building and of drainage; and he must understand 
the art of getting along with the public, for the parks 
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are intended not merely to be looked at, but also to 
be used. 

How Parks are paid for. — The most useful parks 
evidently are those so placed that they can be reached 
by the largest numbers of people. This means that 
they must be near to the thickly settled portions 
of the city, which, of course, makes the land on which 
they are built very valuable. Fortunate are those 
cities whose people looked far enough ahead when the 
city was small, to secure tracts of land here and there, 
before the land became valuable, and to reserve it for 
parks and open squares. If the city has failed to do 
that, it must purchase the land at a high price, and 
frequently is compelled to borrow the money for that 
purpose. 

Many of the older cities have issued bonds in large 
sums, solely for the purchase of parks. Sometimes 
park districts are formed, including the property in 
the vicinity that is most benefited by the construc- 
tion of the park, and the district is made to bear 
an extra tax to pay for the land. Land obtained 
by the city for parks is usually " condemned," that 
is to say, the city goes into court and announces that 
it wishes to buy certain property for park purposes, 
and a jury is selected to fix the value; and the owner 
must sell for that sum. The expense of maintaining 
the park is paid out of the regular tax money. 
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Location of Parks. — There was a time in the his- 
tory of many American cities when people were so 
unwise as to think that parks should be located only 
in elegant neighborhoods, where people of means 
and culture resided. But those regions are never so 
thickly settled as the poorer portions, and as the 
houses are far apart, with beautiful grounds, there is 
no great need for parks. Wealthy people can travel 
and can frequently go out of town for a day in the 
country, or they can go for a drive or a ride in the 
automobile; but no such pleasures are possible to 
the poor. 

Of late years great good has been accomplished by 
the building of many parks in the worst districts of 
the great cities. To the eye of one who loves the 
people — and we are all bidden to love our fellow- 
men — there is no more beautiful place for a park, 
with its waving trees and bright flowers and splash- 
ing fountains of cool water, than among the crowded 
tenements; so that little children may be in the grass 
under the trees all day, and in the evening their tired 
parents may come there to rest. Next to these in 
importance are the great outlying parks, which the 
cities are now beginning to acquire in the neighboring 
country districts, which people may reach by a ride 
on the cars on holidays, and where they enjoy perfect 
rest and contentment. These are generally known 
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as the "Metropolitan Park System'* of the dty, and 
are often connected by long, beautiful drives, called 
boulevards. 

The Children's Playgrotind. — But by far the most 
important park improvement of recent years is the 
children's playground. Indeed, there are many people 
who contend that if much of the money which has 
been spent in the past in bringing our parks to such a 
high standard of beauty had been put into play- 
grounds for the children, the niunber of criminals 
and the amount of evil-doing in this country would 
now be greafly lessened. 

You may not at first glance see the connection be- 
tween the children's playground and the jail, but 
there is this connection that one helps to keep people 
out of the other. These evil doers that we are com- 
pelled to imprison and shut away from their fellow- 
men were not always bad. There was a time in the 
life of each one of them when he was a thoughtless, 
innocent child, and if during those years he had 
been given a good education and at the same time 
had been provided with some amusement that would 
have kept him away from temptation, he would 
probably have grown up to be a useful citizen instead 
of a detriment to the commimity. 

It may be that there are people who are wicked 
no matter what good influences surroimd them, but 
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these are very few in number, and perhaps they should 
not be in jail, but in an asylum of some kind. But 
the great majority of those that do wrong have been 
tempted in the beginning through their life in the 
streets. The children's playground gives children 
the chance to have the kind of a good time that is 
entirely harmless and helps to make them strong and 
well. These playgrounds are springing up in the 
larger cities by dozens and scores, but there will never 
be enough of them until every child is provided for. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS 

The City Engineer. — Having completed our study 
of the departments that have to do with Public Safety, 
with Education, and with Recreation, we come now 
to the city^s work as builder and maker of permanent 
public improvements. This department is usually 
in charge of a Board of Public Works, although 
some cities have a single Commissioner of Public 
Works. 

In rare instances these officials are elected — as a 
rule they are appointed by the Mayor. Sometimes 
they are civil engineers, but more often they are 
business men or experienced builders, and they have 
an engineer regularly in their employ, who is called 
the City Engineer. Sometimes the City Engineer is 
elected, but usually he is appointed, either by the 
Board of Public Works or by the Mayor. He is, of 
course, an experienced civil engineer, and, as the line 
of work he has to do for the city calls for special 
knowledge, the best equipped city engineers are those 
who have, so to speak, grown up in this department. 

Duties of the Engineer. — The City Engineer must 
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be a surveyor, of course, because he has to lay out 
streets, determine their grade, and establish the curb 
and sidewalk Unes. He must know how to construct 
a sewer of durable materials, and to give it the right 
pitch to carry off the sewage. He must imderstand 
paving methods, and know how the various materials 
will last when used on the streets. He must be familiar 
with cement work, and brick and stone, and have 
some knowledge of mechanics. He should be a good 
business man, because he is frequently called upon to 
make contracts for the city, where an error of judg- 
ment would cost a great deal of money. If any other 
city officer makes a mistake, it is soon discovered and 
corrected, but as the work of the City Engineer is 
intended to stand for. many years, his mistakes, if 
he should make any, would be very serious. 

A Sewer System. — The Board of Public Works and 
the City Engineer have a duty on which the life and 
health of numibers of people depend, in the construc- 
tion of a great network of tubes deep down in our 
streets and alleys, through which the waste water 
from our houses flows away out of the city. These 
conduits, which vary in size from one foot to eight in 
diameter, must be made of strong and durable material, 
and be water tight. For a long time it was thought 
best to close them in so the smell could not escape 
into the city, but the modem system keeps them open, 
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with a free circulation of air, and flushes them clean 
with quantities of water as often as possible. 

The sewer is one of those forms of public work that 
is usually too costly to be paid for out of the regular 
yearly tax money, and bonds are, as a rule, issued for 
its construction, if the work is done by the city as a 
whole. Of course if the city is building an entire 
system of sewers all at once, — which has happened 
in some cities, — it would be fair to make the* city 
as a whole pay for it, but if it is only one street that 
is to be provided with a sewer, while the rest of the 
city is already supplied, it might be fair to make that 
street alone pay for the work. Different cities have 
diiBferent customs in this matter. Some pay for all 
the sewer work out of the general fund, borrowing 
money whenever necessary, and others throw all that 
expense on the people who live along the line of the 
sewer. 

Street Paving. — The street is about the most 
important part of the people's portion of the city. 
It must be paved, to keep it from wearing into holes 
under the weight of wagons, and to prevent the dust 
from blowing about, making everything dirty. A 
clean, evenly paved street is a beautiful sight, and is a 
sjrmbol of the advantage that people enjoy in living 
together in a city. 

There is the same variation in the method of paying 
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for the cost of street paving that there is in paying 
for the sewer. While the paving of a street is an 
advantage to those who own property along the 
street, it is also an advantage to the city at large; 
because any one who wishes to do so can drive over 
the paving. In most American cities, however, the 
first cost is charged to the property owner on the 
street; and when the paving wears out, the renewal 
is charged to the property owner or to the whole 
city, as the custom may prevail. In order that the 
property owner may not be compelled to pay for the 
work all at once, bonds are sometimes issued for him 
by the city, on which he must pay each year his share 
of the interest and sinking fund. 

Kinds of Paving. — The least expensive and the 
poorest form of paving is that done with cobble stones. 
This has been abandoned for street use in the cities, but 
is still used in alleys where there is very little traffic. 
It was the first form of street paving and consisted 
of small bowlders fitted together, with tar and gravel 
packed into the crevices. This paving is rough and 
very noisy, and needs constant repairing. Wooden 
blocks, laid on planks and filled in with tar and gravel, 
made the next form of paving in common use, but this 
did not wear well and is now seldom laid. 

Fairly good streets for park purposes, and for regions 
where the wear is light, can be made from gravel from 
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six to eight inches deep, rolled with a heavy roller. 
If, instead of gravel, crushed rock is used to the depth 
of a foot, we have a thoroughly durable street, good 
for everything except heavy teaming. This is 
called " macadam." For ordinary business streets 
" asphalt " is at present the favorite paving. It 
consists of concrete (crushed rock made solid with 
cement) to a depth of about six inches, on top of which 
is placed a veneer of asphalt several inches thick. 
For streets where there is to be a great deal of heavy 
teaming, granite block is used on a foundation of 
concrete. A form of durable brick — called vitrified 
-^is also used in many cities. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 

The Undergrotuid City. — Besides the building of 
sewers and the paving of streets, there is a great 
quantity of improvement work for the city that must 
be supervised by the Board of Public Works; and 
there usually falls to them the inspection of all work 
done by others on city property. For example, the 
gas company has secured a permit from the Council to 
lay pipes under the streets and to make connections 
for those pipes into the buildings. Now it is the 
business of the Public Works Board to provide regu- 
lations for this work, to allot the company its proper 
place in the street, and to make sure, when the excavar 
tions are filled in, that the surface of the street is 
restored to perfect order. 

If you could see a diagram of a cross-section of a 
street in the thickly settled part of 9, great city, you 
would be astonished at the tangle of pipes and conduits 
of one kind and another running through it. A huge 
sewer with its lateral connections, a big water main, 
one or two gas pipes, two or three different wire 
conduits, — telephone, messenger service, and light- 
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ing, — a pneumatic tube, an oil pipe line, storm-water 
drains, a steam-heating pipe and a cold-storage pipe, — 
all these and many others may run along together, and 
perhaps in addition there may be a street car subway, 
or a tunnel for carrying freight. 

It would be a fine thing if cities could foresee what 
space they are Ukely to need beneath the streets 
and construct a huge conduit containing everything 
arranged conveniently for work. That plan has been 
followed in many European cities, and will no doubt 
ultimately be adopted here. 

Poles and Wires. — This burrowing under the 
streets of cities has been increased of late by the pas- 
sage of laws in many cities requiring the removal of 
poles and wires. Not only are the poles a great dis- 
figurement to the view of the street, but the wires 
are a danger in the case of fire, because they inter- 
fere with the raising of ladders. But if the poles are 
ordered down, conduits must be constructed beneath 
the surface of the street to carry the wires, and from 
these conduits connections are carried into the build- 
ings. Usually there are not less than three diiBferent 
companies that use wires and poles, and there may 
be four or five. To prevent the tearing up of the 
street by each company separately and the building 
of a number of diiBferent conduits, the Board of Public 
Works sometimes puts in a large city conduit, in 
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which it rents space to the various lighting and tele- 
phone companies. 

Excavations of Paved Streets. — The pavement of 
a street belongs to the public, and it has cost a great 
deal of money. It will not do to allow everybody 
a free privilege to dig into it as he pleases. To get a 
permit to open the paving of the street, one must 
deposit with the Board of Public Works a sum equal 
to the cost of replacing the work in perfect order, and 
the money is held until the pavement is relaid. In 
some cities you will find a great deal of paving that 
is in very bad order, because, when it was torn open, 
the inspectors from the Public Works Board neglected 
to sfee that the excavations were properly filled in and 
covered. 

Public Buildings. — To this same board falls the 
work of superintending the construction of all build- 
ings for the city's \ise, such as city hall, hospitals, 
schoolhouses, park buildings, police stations, fire engine 
houses, waterworks, garbage crematory, city jail, 
bridges, viaducts, etc. As most of these call for the 
expenditure of larger sums than the city can well 
afford out of its regular tax levy, they are likely to 
be paid for out of a bond issue. 

When the money is ready, the Board has plans 
drawn either by the city's architect, if it has such an 
officer, or by some architect employed for the pur- 
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pose. Then specifications are made out, that is to 
say, an accurate description of the proposed building, 
as to materials used and method of construction, and 
these are filed ready for inspection by all who wish 
to bid on the work. Advertisements are then in- 
serted in a newspaper, stating that the city intends to 
build such a building, and that bids will be opened on 
such a date. The lowest bid is accepted, provided 
the bidder is known to be a responsible man. 

The City Hall. — In most cities an effort is made 
to add to the dignity of the municipal government 
by housing it in a suitable structure. The city hall 
should be something more than a mere business block; 
it should be a building whose substantial and dignified 
architecture suggests the high purpose for which it 
is employed, — that of transacting the business of 
the whole people. Unfortunately, however, it often 
happens that in the desire to make the structure an 
imposing one, the architect overlooks the need for 
light and air in the offices, or he makes the exterior 
elegant at the cost of the usefulness of the interior. 

Opening and widening Streets. — Another duty of 
this Board is the rearrangement of badly designed 
streets. In the older cities whose streets are the 
relics of ancient paths, and in cities which have been 
so unfortunate as to have careless and ignorant engi- 
neers at some time in their hist^y, there is a great 
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deal of work to be done in opening streets that are 
shut ojBf, or widening those that are too narrow. 

When a change of this sort is decided upon, an area 
is laid out which is called the " assessment district," 
and which contains all the adjoining property that 
will be either benefited or improved by the change. 
The cost of the work is then figured out, and to this 
is added the sum fixed as damages to those who are 
injured, and this total sirni is assessed against the 
property which is benefited by the improvement, 
and each must pay in proportion to the advantage he 
has gained. 



CHAPTER XXV 
WAT£R AND LIGHTS 

Public Waterworks, — A plentiful supply of fresh 
clean water is such an absolute necessity in a city, 
that in most places the city itself takes charge of the 
work of procuring and distributing the water, instead 
of leaving it to a private company. Of the forty 
largest cities of the country, those having 100,000 
population or more, thirty own their waterworks, 
and ten depend on a private corporation. This per- 
centage will hold through the cities down to 25,000 
population, — that is to say, three fourths of them 
have public waterworks. Of the smaller towns a 
somewhat larger percentage take their water from 
private companies. 

Management of Water System. — When the water- 
works are owned and operated by the city, they are 
usually under the charge of the Board of Public Works, 
although in some cities they are a department by 
themselves, with perhaps a Water Commission or 
Board to manage them. The expense of conducting 
the department is not paid, as the other city depart- 
ments are, out of the tax money, but out of the water 
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" rates," which is a charge levied against the users 
of the water. 

If large improvements are to be made in the system, 
calling for more money than is likely to be paid in 
in the course of a year, bonds are issued by the city, 
and the money for interest and sinking fund is paid 
out of the income from the rates. In other words, 
the water system of the city is treated as a business 
by itself, and is made to pay not only its running ex- 
penses, by which we mean the cost of carrying on the 
business from year to year, but also the original cost 
of the plant. By the plant we mean all the real 
estate, buildings, machinery, pipe-lines, aqueducts, etc. 

Making the Business pay. — The city runs the 
water business not for the purpose of making a profit 
— as a private company would run it — but for the 
purpose of supplying water to all the people at the 
lowest rate possible. To run the department a cer- 
tain number of people must be employed: engineers, 
inspectors, clerks, etc., and various supplies must be 
purchased. These items make up the " maintenance " 
expense. Then there is the interest and sinking fund 
for all money borrowed, either to buy land or to pur- 
chase water rights, or for buildings, machinery, and 
pipes — what we have described as the " plant." 

This, however, is not all the money that must be 
obtained from the rates. The machinery will wear 
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out in time, and, as the city grows, additions must 
be made to the system. By the time our pumping 
plant is paid for, we may have outgrown it. So in a 
well-regulated water business, a certain amount is 
laid aside each year to meet future needs. The water 
rates must be large enough to meet all these ejcpenses; 
but if the Board finds that after these charges are 
allowed there is still a margin, it may safely reduce 
the rates for the next year. 

Gathering and distributing the Water. — If the 
city is situated near a great body of fresh water, a 
tunnel is usually run far out into the lake where the 
water is clear, and a crib or intake is constructed. 
The water is pumped from there to reservoirs on high 
ground, so that it may have enough force to rise to 
the top stories of houses all over the city; or the force 
to raise it may be obtained by pumping to the top of 
a standpipe. If there is no lake, the water is obtained 
from some river, or perhaps from a stream high up 
in the hills. Often the water must be conveyed a long 
distance in a conduit and over bridges called " aque- 
ducts." If there is not large enough flow to supply 
the city's needs at all times, a reservoir is constructed 
by damming up a ravine in the hills. 

Great engineering skill is required to work out 
some of the problems of water supply. Nearly every 
street in the city has its " main " buried in the ground 
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far enough to be safe from frost, and these pipes are 
tapped by laterals that convey the water into houses 
or business buildings. Enough must be supplied to 
allow every human being in the city an average of 
not less than sixty gallons for every twenty-four 
hours, and in some cities the quantity runs to over 
two hundred gallons. The actual use by any one 
person is of course only a fraction of this, but the 
estimate must include all the water used for fires, for 
watering grass and flowers, for sprinkling streets, 
for flushing sewers, etc. 

Purity of Water. — It is of course a matter of vast 
importance that the water used by cities should be 
perfectly clean and wholesome. The sUghtest taint 
is likely to result in a great amount of sickness — par- 
ticularly of typhoid fever. The cities of this country 
have thirty-four deaths from typhoid to each 100,000 
population. The number of deaths from this cause 
might be reduced to five in 100,000, the doctors say, 
if pure water were furnished and sanitary regulations 
enforced. Many cities are spending large sums in 
filtration beds to purify the water, and in protecting 
the watersheds, that is to say, the land from which 
the water flows, so as to insure its purity. 

Lighting the Streets. — One other enterprise carried 
on by the Board of Public Works should be mentioned 
before we leave this subject, and that is the lighting 
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of the streets. Most cities are lighted by electricity, 
but some still use gas and a few use gasoline. Some- 
times the electric lights are in clusters on tall masts, 
but more often they are on short poles at the junction 
of the streets. Several of the larger cities and many of 
the smaller ones own their electric lighting systems; 
but as a rule, the lights are furnished by a private 
company, and the city pays the expense out of its 
tax money. It is a great advantage to a city to be 
well lighted, as it diminishes the amount of crime, and 
makes it possible for people to go about freely at night. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE CITY AND THE PUBLIC UTILITIES 

What are Public Utilities? — While we are discuss- 
ing the subject of Public Works, we should consider 
those enterprises that are of public character and yet 
are operated by private individuals. Anything that 
is offered to the public for general use, which requires 
the occupancy of streets and alleys in the work of 
distribution, like water or gas or electricity or trans- 
portation on street cars, or telephone service, is called 
a public utility. Some of these things, for example, 
water, are supplied by the city government in most 
American cities. Others, for example, gas and elec- 
tricity, are supplied by some cities, but not by others. 

No American city has as yet undertaken the manage- 
ment of its street-car system, although several are 
contemplating a move in that direction. In England 
and Scotland all the public utilities mentioned above 
and a number of other forms of public service, such as 
laundries, milk, meat, fuel, etc., are frequently found 
to be under the management of the cities, instead of 
being left to private control. 

Granting of Franchises. — The right to conduct a 
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public utility is called a franchise, and it is a privilege 
that the city alone should have power to grant. In 
some states franchises for the conducting of pubUc 
utilities in the cities have been granted by the legisla- 
ture. This is entirely unfair, because the franchise 
is a thing of value that belongs to the city; and, if 
it is to be disposed of, surely the city should have the 
right to handle the matter as it sees fit. 

Sometimes legislatures have granted franchises of 
this sort over the heads of the people of the city, and 
even in the face of the city's protest. But by the plan 
now in general use the legislature establishes the regu- 
lations imder which the city shall proceed when it 
wishes to grant a franchise for a public utiUty. The 
franchise is usually in the form of an ordinance passed 
by the city council or other local body, — for example, 
to the effect that such a corporation may use such 
and such streets for the construction of a street-car 
line, on which the fare shall be not more than five 
cents, etc. 

Advertisements of Franchises. — The general prin- 
ciple prevails that when a city wishes to dispose of 
anything of value, it must advertise the fact, so there 
may be as many competing purchasers as possible, 
and the city get the highest possible price. Now the 
right to sell to the people at a profit an article they 
all must use, like street-car transportation or gas, is 
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evidently a thing of value for which the city is entitled 
to be paid. But the difficulty in the way of getting 
competition between purchasers for a franchise is that 
the company that already holds other franchises of 
that sort has so great an advantage that no one can 
bid against it. 

Suppose the people of a certain street want a car 
line built there, and they apply to the council to grant 
a franchise for that street. Now it will not pay any- 
body to come in there and put up a power plant to 
operate street cars over that one street. Probably 
the franchises over other streets are all held by one 
company, which operates a general system all over 
the city. So that company alone can bid for the pro- 
posed franchise, and it may bid as low as it pleases. 

To avoid this difficulty cities have generally adopted 
a form of franchise, which they offer to every com- 
pany that desires to secure one. This calls for a 
pa)rment to the city of some of the earnings of the 
business, and places various restrictions on the com- 
pany to protect the public. For example, a street- 
car franchise may require the company to pay the 
city three per cent of its gross earnings, — that is to say, 
three per cent of all the money it takes in; and it 
may require the company to give transfers all over 
the city, and to run cars as often as five minutes, and 
to pave between the tracks and for a foot beyond on 
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each side, and it may compel the company to give six 
or seven rides for twenty-five cents, or may even 
provide for a three-cent fare. 

City Control of Utilities. — There was a time, when 
the country was newer, when the people were so 
anxious to have street-car lines built in cities, that 
they granted franchises covering ninety-nine years 
or longer, with no restrictions and no division of 
profits. And there were also some cities in which 
Councilmen disposed of these franchises in a way to 
be of no advantage to the city, and accepted personal 
favors from the corporations for this service. 

Municipal Ownership. — Such great diflGiculty is 
found in placing proper restrictions on franchises 
and in protecting the people's rights, that many men 
believe that the only solution for these problems is 
that the city should take charge of all pubUc utiUties, 
just as it does now with water. This is not an ex- 
periment, because we have the example of the British 
cities that are managing these utiUties with success. 

There are two reasons, however, why municipal 
ownership is slow to be adopted in America. One 
is that most cities have parted with their rights over 
these utilities for a long period into the future, and 
another is that the bad system of appointments in 
many cities produces such unfortunate conditions that 
people are afraid to allow the cities any more work to 
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do than is absolutely necessary. These difficulties may 
in time be overcome. 

While there is a difference of opinion as to the wis- 
dom of the city's attempting to own and operate these 
public utilities, the sentiment in favor of a closer con- 
trol is practically imanimous. The period for which 
franchises are granted is growing shorter, for example, 
many cities making twenty-one years the extreme limit 
for street car lines. Streets belonging to the people 
are not given away without compensation, and the 
right of the city government to regulate fares, trans- 
fers, and frequency of cars is generally recognized and 
admitted. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

CARE OF THE STREETS 

City Housekeeping. — There is one portion of the 
city's work for its people that is very like housekeep- 
ing, and that is the care of the streets and alleys and 
vacant spaces. This includes the sweeping of paved 
streets and their occasional mending, the mending of 
sidewalks, the flushing of gutters and of sewers, the 
sprinkling of streets, the clearing of weeds from the 
unpaved streets, the clearing of rubbish and weeds 
from vacant lots, and the gathering up and destruc- 
tion of garbage and waste of all kinds. This work is 
very like housekeeping in the sense that it never is 
finally completed, as a public improvement may be, 
but it must be done anew day by day. 

Important Work. — This work is usually in the 
hands of the Board of Public Works, where it con- 
stitutes a bureau by itself. Sometimes it is under an 
independent commission, or perhaps an elective 
officer. A good deal of the work done by the city 
comes under the notice only of those individuals 
for whom it is done, but the cleaning of streets is a 
matter that concerns the entire public, and if left im- 
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done, even for so much as one day, cannot faU to in- 
convenience great numbers of people. The success of 
an administration — that is to say, whether the people 
think the city government is carried on well or ill — is 
likely to depend a great deal on the condition in which 
the streets are kept. Moreover, the street is the front 
yard of the city, which the passer by notices and com- 
ments upon. Visitors to a city are very likely to 
regard a town with dirty streets as a badly governed 
place. 

Street Cleanixig. — The paved streets must be 
swept to keep them clean. If they are but little 
used, a sweeping by machine once every twenty-four 
hours will be enough, — some outlying streets are not 
swept even so often, — but for the downtown business 
streets, men must be detailed, one or more to the 
block, each with a broom and a shovel, or a pan on 
wheels, who will keep the dirt from accumulating. 
The sweepings are put in large cans, which are emptied 
from time to time into carts. These men are usually 
dressed in white as a suggestion of the spirit of cleanli- 
ness that they represent. In many cities the streets 
are not only swept, but are also washed, sometimes 
by men with hose and brooms, and sometimes with a 
sprinkling machine, the water for which is applied 
with considerable force by compressed air. 

Street Sprinkling. — To keep the streets free from 
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dust, and to cool the air in the hot summer, the streets 
are sprinkled at least twice in the day. In most 
cities this is paid for out of the tax money, but in some 
there is a special assessment against the property 
owners of the street, and in some the work is done by- 
private companies whose men collect by the month 
from the residents of the street. Without doubt, the 
first plan is the best, because sprinkling is for the 
welfare of all, and all should pay. Early in the morn- 
ing the gutters of the downtown streets are flushed, 
that is to say, a stream of water is turned into them, 
washing them clean and removing all odors. The 
sewers are also flushed by pouring in great volumes 
of water. 

Keeping Streets in Order. — The paving on streets 
wears out from time to time and must be mended. 
Most cities keep a corps of men whose duty it is to go 
from street to street and repair the worn places, or 
perhaps they have a contract with some paving com- 
pany that the holes shall be mended at so much a 
square yard. To prevent the throwing of papers into 
the street, most cities have receptacles of some sort 
on the corners and in the middle of the block, and 
any one who drops litter into the street is liable to 
arrest. 

There is great difference in the amount of labor 
required to keep the various kinds of pavement clean. 
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The cobble-stone pavement requires more work than 
the stone block, and the stone block requires more 
work than the asphalt. A great deal depends, too, 
upon the neighborhood. In those portions of the city 
where dirty, careless people dwell, it is almost impos- 
sible to keep the streets clean. A great deal of the 
litter in residence streets is dropped there by children, 
so it is quite right that there should be children's as- 
sociations to help keep the street clean. 

Vacant Lots and Alleys. — As the street is in plain 
view of everybody, it is not so difficult to keep it clean 
as it is to take care of the alleys and vacant lots, which 
are sometimes hidden from public view. And yet 
rubbish in an alley may decay and breed disease. In 
many cities these portions have been sadly neglected, 
and in very few places is there a regular systematic 
cleaning of alleys and vacant lots. 

It is consoling, however, to look back and remember 
that it was not very long ago when few streets were 
kept clean in most of our cities, and some cities had 
no clean streets at all. We can reasonably hope that 
the reform which has gone thus far will presently go 
farther, and that finally our cities will set a good 
example to their people by thorough cleanliness in 
all public places. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

GARBAGE AND WASTE 

Production of Waste. — In the course of a week's 
time a family of five people will send out from the 
kitchen about thirty pounds of garbage, and from 
the rest of the house rubbish of one sort and another 
enough to fill a bushel basket twice over. The gar- 
bage is made up of parings of vegetables, bones, 
scraps of food left after meals, spoiled food, dead 
flowers, etc. The rubbish will consist of old shoes, 
newspapers, old garments, sweepings, bottles, tin cans, 
broken glass, etc. Then there is also to be considered 
the ashes and refuse from the stable — if there be a 
stable. The health of the people and the standing 
of the city as a place of residence depend in a con- 
siderable measure upon the thoroughness and prompt- 
ness with which this refuse is carried away and de- 
stroyed. If the collection of garbage in a great 
city were to cease entirely for only one week in the 
summer time, it would cause hundreds of deaths and 
would make the city almost unendurable from the 
smell. 

Collection of Garbage. — The garbage problem — 
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and it is one of the most difficult problems of the 
city government — may be divided into two parts : 
Collection and Disposal, — that is, how the city is 
to gather up the garbage, and what it is to do with it. 
There is only one ideal system of garbage collection, and 
it is so* expensive that few cities use it. Under this 
system the cans are owned by the city, and are imi- 
form in size. Garbage is not dumped from the cans 
into a wagon, but the wagon is fitted with a huge 
rack in which the cans are placed. The driver starts 
out with his rack full of clean, empty cans. When he 
comes to a house he goes into the yard and brings out 
the full can and leaves in its place an empty one. 
When his rack is full of cans that contain garbage, he 
drives to the place of delivery and leaves them, receiv- 
ing instead the same number of clean empty cans. 
They are cleansed by a steam jet with boiUng water, 
and are dry inside and out before they are loaded on 
the wagon. This is the ideal system. 

The best practicable system at the present time 
requires the householder to provide his own can, 
but prescribes the size and character of the can. The 
garbage wagon has a steel bed with a lid that closes 
tight. The garbage is poured from the can into the 
wagon, and when the latter is full, it is taken to the 
place of delivery, emptied and washed clean with a 
steam jet. But the trouble with this system is that 
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the cans are sometimes allowed to remain dirty, and 
then they breed flies and perhaps disease. 

Garbage Disposal. — After the garbage is gathered, 
it must be disposed of without delay. Fresh garbage 
is harmless and inoffensive; it is only when stale that 
it is dangerous. In some cities it is sold to farmers 
to be fed to hogs, — a bad practice that may cause 
disease. In some cities it is buried in trenches and 
in others towed out to sea. Both these methods are 
unwise. 

Many cities have reduction works where the garbage 
is cooked and the grease pressed out, and the remainder 
dried and used for fertilizer. This is the most economi- 
cal process, but it is almost invariably accompanied 
by offensive smells. In the majority of the weU- 
goveme4 cities incinerators or destructors have been 
built — furnaces in which the garbage is burned 
to ashes. That is. probably the best method of dis- 
posal until some one invents an odorless reduction 
process. 

Separation. — In most cities the householder is 
required to keep separate receptacles for garbage and 
rubbish, and many cities require him to put his ashes 
into still a third receptacle. The ashes when kept 
by themselves are used to fill in low ground. The 
rubbish in the smaller cities is merely carried oflF some 
distance and dumped, but in the larger cities it is 
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carefully sorted in this way: a broad band runs along 
on wheels, and the rubbish is shoveled upon the band 
and spread out. The band runs slowly along between 
two rows of boys and women, who pick out the useful 
articles and sort them as they pass. One, for example, 
will pick out the shoes, and another the white paper, 
and another the garments that are good enough for 
use, and so on. By the time the rubbish has passed 
down the hne, what remains is entirely worthless and is 
turned into a furnace, and the heat that is generated 
is used to create power. 

Dead Animals. — A part of the work of gathering 
waste is the disposal of the animals that may die in 
the city, chiefly horses, dogs, and cats. No one is 
allowed to bury an animal without a permit, and the 
garbage department has men and wagons and horses, 
who will come whenever summoned and carry away 
and dispose of the bodies of dead animals. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE CITY'S HEALTH 

The Board of Health. — We have included the 
city's sanitary work under the head of " Keeping 
Things Clean," although it might quite as appropri- 
ately have been placed with the Police and Fire Depart- 
ments under the head of " Protection." It is always 
placed in a department by itself, and is usually under 
the control of a single Commissioner or a board or 
commission of physicians appointed by the Mayor. 
This Board elects a Health Officer — usually a physi- 
cian — and he manages the work of the department, 
just as the Chief of Police and the Park Superintend- 
ent and the School Superintendent manage their re- 
spective departments. The position is one that calls 
for a man of great courage and determination, as well 
as the possessor of wide scientific knowledge. He 
must not be turned away from his duty to all the 
people by the protests of a few who may be incon- 
venienced or put to expense by what he orders done. 

Dangers of City Life. — In ancient times and during 
the Middle Ages, cities were such filthy places that 
we now wonder that any one who could make his 
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escape to the country was willing to remain in them 
a day. Refuse of all sorts was thrown out into the 
streets where it rotted in the sun or was washed back 
into the cellars by the rain. The yards were full of 
garbage, and sometimes even dead animals. The 
smells must have been frightful. The doctors knew 
very Uttle about the proper treatment of the sick, 
and when infectious diseases broke out they made 
little effort to prevent their spreading. 

At intervals terrible diseases, which were called 
" plagues," would sweep over the cities and kill off 
the people by hundreds and thousands ; but, except 
for the fact that great fires would occasionally destroy 
the old germ-laden houses, no thorough cleaning was 
ever effected. The death rate of the city was so 
much greater than the birth rate that had there not 
been a stream of people coming into the city from the 
country, the population must soon have been reduced 
to a small number. 

This illustrates what was said in an earlier chapter 
about the diflSiculties and dangers that arise when 
great numbers of people are gathered together in a 
small space. Indeed, it is only in the last half cen- 
tury that the birth rate of the cities has begun to 
equal the death rate, 'and there are to-day several 
large cities in the United States where the balance 
is still on the wrong side. 
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Death Rate. — Part of the work of the Health 
Department is to keep a careful record of all deaths. 
For each person who dies in the city a statement 
must be made out and filed, signed by the physician, 
if one was in attendance, or else by the coroner, the 
oflScial whose duty it is to inquire into all deaths not 
otherwise accounted for. This statement — called 
" death certificate " — tells the age and sex of the 
person, and the disease of which he or she died, and 
any other facts that the Health Officer desires. At 
the end of the year it is possible to know, not only 
how many have died, but also what diseases have 
been most fatal, and this record, compared one year 
with another and one city with another, is of great 
value in controlling the dangers to health. 

For purposes of comparison the death rate is usually 
based on 1000 of population. For example, suppose 
a city has 250,000 population and 4800 die in the course 
of the year. Dividing the 4800 by 250 (as there are 
250 one- thousands) we get an average of 19.2 deaths 
to each thousand of people. The death rate of Ameri- 
can cities averages from 9 to 21 to the thousand per 
year. The very low death rate given for some cities 
usually indicates good health, but in some few in- 
stances it merely indicates very incomplete figures. 

Prevention of Disease. — You know the adage about 
the " ounce of prevention." The first duty of the 
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Health Department is to protect the people from the 
influences that bring on sickness. We have already 
* spoken of plumbing inspection and the proper con- 
struction of buildings and the condemning of bad old 
buildings. The health inspectors go into the alleys 
and vacant lots and back yards, and if they find dirt 
of any kind, they compel the tenants or owners of the 
property to clean it away. 

Much of their work is done on complaints that are 
sent to the oflSice by people who live in the vicinity of 
the filthy place. It may be an old cesspool or a ditch 
full of stagnant water, or it may be rubbish from some 
factory or refuse from a bam. Anything that makes 
a disagreeable smell is a " nuisance," and often a busi- 
ness that offends in this way is condemned and ordered 
to move out of the city. 

Food Inspection. — A great deal of disease comes 
through bad food, so the Health Department inspects 
all the slaughter-houses and factories where food prod- 
ucts are made. Probably the most serious cause of 
sickness among httle children is impure milk, and every 
dairy that serves milk to the city must be watched 
to see that its cows are kept clean and free from dis- 
ease, and the milk itself must be frequently tested 
under the microscope. The percentage of deaths of 
children under five years of age is from thirty to forty 
in the cities, although children are less than one tenth 
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of the total population. Not only does bad milk 
cause diseases of the digestive system, but it some- 
times brings the disease of the throat called diphtheria. 

Animals. — There are several diseases that come 
through animals, the most dreaded of these being 
hydrophobia from the bite of a mad dog. To reduce 
the number of dogs, catchers are sent out, and the 
animals which are found unlicensed are taken up and 
put to death painlessly. Disease among horses is 
also guarded against. 

Infection. — When infectious diseases occur, a notice 
is posted on the front of the house as a warning to 
people, and the patient is removed to a hospital, or 
quarantined, and thus shut oflF from all except those 
who care for him. This process is very necessary and 
has greatly reduced the number of deaths. 

At one time small pox was a terrible scourge to the 
human race, but the quarantine and the practice of 
vaccination has reduced the number of cases until it 
is no longer to be dreaded. Cholera, which once 
counted its victims in cities by tens of thousands, is 
now almost entirely stamped out of the civilized 
world. 






CHAPTER XXX 
KAKIN6 THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 

Ugliness in Cities. — The cities of this country have 
laws to protect their people from disagreeable odors 
and against loud and oflFensive sounds, but there is 
no law against ugUness. There are some European 
cities where, before a man can put up any building, 
he must submit his plans to the authorities, in order 
that they may see whether the building will accord in 
size and color and form with the other structures on 
that street. In this country the plans of a proposed 
building are examined, but only with a view to deter- 
mining its safety. It may be hideously ugly and en- 
tirely out of keeping with its surroundings, but no one 
has any power to interfere. 

An ugly building, particularly if it is made of wood, 
is likely to grow still more unpleasant to the eye as it 
gathers age. So all cities have what we may call 
" ugly spots," that is, regions where there are num- 
bers of dilapidated, unpainted, frame structures, with 
rickety outbuildings and disorderly yards. 

The Desire for Beauty. — As people become more 
refined, they more and more enjoy beauty and are 
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distressed at ugliness. Coarse and ignorant people are 
perfectly willing to live in hovels, surrounded by yards 
full of tin cans and botfles; but well-bred people, 
whether they be rich or poor, will not tolerate filth, 
and they prefer to live in houses that are pretty and 
well kept. 

In this same way the inhabitants of our cities, as they 
become more enlightened, are tr)dng to achieve beauty 
in their public buildings, in their streets, and in the 
general plan of the whole city. Of course we have 
always endeavored to have our parks beautiful, — 
though we have not always succeeded even there, — 
but it is only of late years that the city authorities 
have come to understand the wisdom of trying to make 
all public things as beautiful as possible. 

Planning a City. — If one had the opportunity to 
plan a city from the very beginning, it would not be 
diflScult for him to think of many ways in which it 
could be made beautifxil. He would have all the 
streets broad, with trees of the same sort at regular 
intervals on both sides, set in parkways with grass 
and flowers. Business streets woxild be straight, but 
those in the residence section would wind in and about, 
particularly where they go over hills. The buildings 
woiild be of the same height, and would conform to 
one another in plan and color. The houses would 
stand back from the street, and none would be ugly. 
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There would be no crowded tenement district, but 
all buildings, even in the business section, would have 
plenty of light and air. All public buildings would 
be of the finest architecture, and a number of them, 
such as, for example, the city hall, the public hbrary, 
the post office, the customhouse, the courthouse, and 
the art gallery, would be grouped together, so as to 
produce the most imposing effect possible. . 

If a river flowed through the city, its banks would 
be made into parkways with lawns and flowers and 
graveled paths and a fine roadway. Or if the river 
were to be used for commerce, it would be lined with 
stone and cement quays, with a broad, open esplanade. 
Here and there at intervals there would be streets 
finer than the others — called " boulevards " — with 
a broad strip of park on either side, and beautiful 
bronze lamps at short distances from one another. 
The streets would be so laid out that at the comers 
there would be open spaces or circles, and here and 
there statues and fountains would be seen among the 
shrubbery and flowers. 

How Cities Grow. — It has happened but rarely in 
the history of the world that cities hiEive been planned 
completely in advance of their actual construction. 
One notable example, however, is our national capital 
at Washington; and if you will examine the map of 
that city, you will see that it was deliberately planned 
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to be beautiful. For many years its possibilities in 
that direction were neglected, but now at last it is com- 
ing to be one of the most beautiful cities in the world. 

Most American cities had their beginning in small 
villages to which land was added from time to time 
without much consideration for future needs, and the 
streets were laid out by people who knew very little 
about what would help to make the city beautiful. 
And now the hard task that is before the people who 
dwell in our cities is to make them over — slowly and 
without interfering with the people's rights — so that 
they may be as beautiful as possible. 

Some cities have special boards or commissions to 
study into these matters and to protect the people 
from inflictions of new and unnecessary forms of ugli- 
ness. These usually bear the name of Municipal Art 
Commissions. 

Ugly Things. — Besides the ugliness of the build- 
ings to which we referred in the first paragraph, there 
are three things that contribute to the ruin of the pos- 
sible beauty of our cities. These are billboards, poles, 
and smoke. We might include litter and dirt as 
elements of ughness, but everybody is ready to admit 
that dirt should be put out of the way, while there 
are plenty of people to defend and protect the other 
things — otherwise we should have them out of the 
way, too. 
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People with vacant lots and unused buildings rent 
them to the billboard men, and the tops of buildings 
are often used for advertisements. Many cities now 
have stringent regulations as to height, etc., of bill- 
boards, but no city forbids them. A plan is proposed 
requiring the consent of all the people of a neighbor- 
hood before a billboard may be erected, and this may 
solve the problem of ugliness. Poles are gotten rid of 
by requiring the wires to go underground, as described 
in Chapter XXIV, but this is expensive work and 
can be undertaken only gradually, street by street. 

As to smoke, it is a form of filth and is bad for 
the people's health. Most large cities now have an 
ordinance requiring the use of smoke consumers ; 
but these ordinances are often violated and in some 
cities are entirely neglected. So you see, in the line of 
making cities beautiful, there is a great amoimt of slow 
and difl&cult work yet to be done. 



CHAPTER XXXI 
GOOD FORC£S IN THE CITY 

Former Conditions. — There was a time in the history 
of American cities when conditions were very much 
worse than they are at present. Thirty years ago 
there was not a single city in the United States that 
was as well governed as a score of them are now. 
Taxes, perhaps, were no higher than at present, but 
the city did less for its people than it does now. 
Moreover, our cities were dirty, building ordinances 
were not obeyed, many forms of evil doing were toler- 
ated almost without protest, and the various depart- 
ments of the city government were opposing one 
another to the injury of the citizen. 

Progress in Cities. — At last a general demand went 
up from one end of the Union to the other for our city 
governments to be made better. At first the efforts 
were irregular and spasmodic, and often they did 
more harm than good. Sometimes when the " re- 
formers " got into oflSice, they turned out to be quite 
as bad as the men they had displaced. However, 
here and there, the people enjoyed a taste of what a 
good administration of city affairs was like, and they 
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eagerly demanded more. The work is not nearly 
finished yet. Very few of our cities can be said to 
be in good order throughout, — none are in perfect 
order, — but nearly every city has some departments 
of which it can be justly proud, and nearly all of 
them are much better ofiF than they were twenty or 
thirty years ago. 

The Good Agencies. — Who are the people that 
have helped most in this work of betterment? First 
of all, the honest, courageous, and able officeholders, 
who are elected and reelected by the people here and 
there. Nearly every city has men of this sort, to whom 
the people can point as an example of what they desire 
in their public servants. 

Often these men have worked under the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, frequently misunderstood, 
and perhaps wrongly condenmed for a time, but in 
the end justified and honored. Perhaps it was a 
City Engineer, who withstood the temptations with 
which he was surrounded and saved the public works 
of his city from ruin, or a Councilman who fought 
against the waste of money, or a Mayor who per- 
sistently suppressed crime. While bad city officers 
must be condemned, any one who calls all city officers 
bad, not only speaks foolishly, but also does injustice 
to a great number of most excellent men. 

The Newspapers. — There is no one agency that 
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has greater possibility for good than the daily news- 
paper. It is also a power for bad, when its editor 
is an unjust or a corrupt man. But the majority of 
the newspapers of large circulation in the great cities 
support the interests of the people in politics, and they 
have been most important factors in the struggle for 
better things. 

When a newspaper has acquired a reputation for 
fairness and for telling the truth, and will publish, 
sometime before election, the record of all office- 
holders who desire reelection and the facts about 
others who are running for office, it will frequently 
affect enough votes to cause the election of the best 
men nominated. Magazines and weekly papers also 
accomplish much good in putting the facts before 
the people. 

Civic Associations. — Those citizens who desire to 
see the city's affairs well administered usually find that 
they can accomplish most by uniting in a league or 
association. Formerly these organizations were formed 
just about election time, they worked with great vigor 
for a few months, and then went out of existence. 
Now, however, they are usually made permanent, 
and during the time between elections they assist the 
city officials in their work, they keep a record of 
municipal affairs as a basis for judging the standing 
of officials, and they gather data of the progress that 
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is made in other cities, to help improve the adminis- 
tration of their own city. 

The most efficient of these organizations, just before 
election, publish the record of each man running for 
office, so that the people may be able to judge intel- 
ligently of the merits of the candidates. This plan 
encourages the political parties to select the very best 
material for their nominations. 

Improvement Associations. — Besides the semi-po- 
litical bodies, there are in most cities a number of local 
improvement associations. For example, the people 
living along a certain street will unite for the purpose 
of securing all the improvements they can for that 
street — paving, lighting, planting of trees, and 
perhaps the keeping of the street always clean and in 
perfect order. Faithful city officials are always glad 
to avail themselves of the assistance of such asso- 
ciations, and will gladly work with them for civic 
improvement. 

Schools and Churches. — The teaching of city gov- 
ernment in the schools helps to make good citizens, for 
the boys will soon become intelligent voters, and the 
girls, even if they cannot vote, can always use their 
influence in favor of a clean, well-governed city. 
Some of the churches have associations for good 
citizenship, and occasionally the minister will speak 
words of encouragement from the pulpit. 
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The Citizen's Dtity. — All these things are merely 
the agencies that assist the person who is to do the 
real work of making the dty better — and that person 
is the citizen himself. He casts the vote that will 
determine whether we are to have a good city or a 
bad one. If his vote is given up to the cause of blind 
partisanship, or if he carelessly neglects to vote, he 
becomes thereby part of the bad element of the dty. 
But if he does his best to inform himself as to the 
merit of the candidates, and then votes for the ones 
he consdentiously believes to be the best, he is helping 
to make his dty a better home for all who live within 
its borders. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
WHAT T0UN6 PEOPLE CAN DO 

Making Things better. — Wise men who have 
studied the world and the people in it have come to 
the unanimous conclusion that the way to get the 
most happiness out of life is to help make life happier 
for others. No one is more wretched in the long run 
than the man who thinks and acts only for himself. 

Fortunately things are so arranged in this world 
that every one — high or low, rich or poor, young or 
old — can do something to help make the world 
better for others. It may seem Uke a very small 
thing, perhaps, but it is sure to count in the smn total. 
Real progress is not made up of great individual deeds 
but of a combination of vast numbers of small things, 
most of them done by people whose names never 
appear in the newspapers. In the betterment of the 
city, it may be the Mayor who points out the way, but 
the real work must be done by the citizens — and that 
word should be understood to include not voters 
alone, but women and children as well. 

To know the City. — What can young people do 
to help make the city better? To begin with, it is a 
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rule among intelligent people that before they under- 
take to act they must know. The better a city is 
understood by its people, the better the prospect for 
its improvement. Knowledge is power; and one of 
the reasons why some of the worst of politicians have 
become so powerful is because they know the city 
and understand all the details of its government so 
thoroughly. 

The principal object of this book and of the study 
you have been pursuing is to create an interest in the 
subject of your own city government, so that here- 
after, as you read the newspaper, or listen to discus- 
sions of public matters, you will seek to acquire all 
the knowledge you can about city affairs. If all the 
people of a city were well informed so they could vote 
and act intelligently, its government would soon be- 
come as nearly perfect as anything human can ever 
become. Evil doing always runs away when light 
is thrown upon it; and the gxx)wth of knowledge 
among citizens is like the spreading of light. 

Experience in Govenmient. -^ In addition to the 
book knowledge which the school imparts, it gives 
young people many practical lessons in the principles 
of good citizenship. You have learned in your years 
in school that there must be obedience to authority, 
that order and system are necessary to the accomplish- 
ing of good work, that there must be laws, and people 
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to administer these laws, and that if any one person 
does wrong it disturbs and injures all the others. 

There are some schools where these lessons are 
made more forcible by putting the work of the school 
discipline in the -hands of the pupils themselves 
instead of leaving it all to the teachers. A schoolroom 
is made into a miniature city, with a mayor who is 
elected by the pupils, a chief of police, and a health 
oflficer, a clerk to keep the records, and perhaps a 
judge to pass sentence upon those who transgress 
the rules — or ordinances. 

This great nation — more than any other in the 
world — rests on a basis of self-government, the rule 
of the people over themselves. We are receiving a 
million immigrants a year from other countries, and 
they and their children must be instructed in this 
great principle. If the discipline of the school can be 
used to make clear the purpose and the advantage of 
self-government, it will be a great gain to the cities 
and to the nation. 

Children's Improvement Clubs. — In many cities 
the children of the various neighborhoods are organ- 
ized into clubs for local improvement. The children 
in these societies pledge themselves to obey the city 
regulations with regard to cleanliness of streets, 
alleys, and vacant lots, and they assist — as far as 
they are able — in the work of cleaning up the dirt 
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and disorder that already exists. They plant gardens 
in back yards and in vacant lots, and sometimes they 
persuade older people to join with them in putting 
out trees and in improving the neighborhood in other 
ways. 

A desire for better things is wonderfully contagious, 
and where the children of a block go to work in earnest 
to secure cleanliness and order, the older people soon 
become interested; and sometimes very remarkable 
improvement is secured. But it is not enough once 
to get things in order — they must be kept in order, 
and for that persistent, hard work is necessary. It 
usually happens, however, that when the city authori- 
ties discover that the people of a neighborhood desire 
cleanliness and improvement, they will mark that 
region for special attention from the street cleaners, 
and thus the work is made easier. 

The Young Citizen. — There are good citizens and 
bad citizens among the young people just as there are 
among older people. The boy or girl who drops paper 
in the street, or who dumps a pan of garbage into the 
yard, or who is impudent to the policeman, or who 
picks flowers in the park, or throws stones at the street 
lamp, is a bad citizen; and he not only does harm 
himself, but he sets a bad example to other children. 
On the other hand, the boy or girl who is careful not 
to break the city's rules, and who helps to repair injury 
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done by others less careful, is a good citizen; and the 
entire character of a neighborhood is likely to be 
determined by the question whether a majority of 
the children of that neighborhood are good or bad 
citizens. 

If you could imagine such a thing as a city where the 
badly behaved children were in the majority, you 
may depend upon it the city itself would be quite an 
intolerable place in which to live, and decent people 
would hasten to go elsewhere. * A great deal of respon- 
sibility for the good appearance and the comfort of 
our city rests with the children, and as they must 
ultimately become the voters and rulers of the city, 
they should strive to imderstand the responsibility and 
Uve up to it. 



TO THE INSTRUCTOR 

The study of city government presents two dements 
of special difficulty to the instructor : — 

(i) It is a new and untried field for academic work. 
An inquiry recently carried on by the National Mu- 
nicipal League showed only two cities in the Union in 
which the study was attempted in the high school, 
and no text-book in existence dealing with the subject 
of city government. While this fact, coupled with 
the existence of bad government in so many American 
cities, demonstrates the need for the study, it does not 
diminish the difficulty that always confronts a new 
undertaking. 

(2) The text-book for this study must necessarily 
be incomplete. No two American cities have exactly 
the same form of city government, and the variations 
cover a wide field. The text-book can supply the general 
outUne, but it must leave to the instructor and the 
pupils the work of filling in the details of the local 
Sjrstem. Not only is the terminology subject to change, 
but general statements made in the text must now 
and then be disputed. The instructor must therefore 
be in a position to show the pupils exactly wherein 
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the local city government differs from the general 
plan described in the book. The discussion of these 
differences, if properly carried on, wiU give a life and 
a reality to the study that could never be secured from 
a complete and exact statement of facts. 

How to Investigate, — The instructor should first 
learn the facts for himself, and he may then very wisely 
require the pupils, divided into committees, to secure 
their own information under his guidance. Most 
cities have an official variously known as ciistodian, 
or marshal, or messenger, or sometimes as statistician, 
who keeps on file for distribution all city printed 
matter, and from him the instructor can secure (i) the 
city manual, which will give him the names of the 
municipal officers, their salaries and length of term, 
and a great deal of general information about the 
city, (2) the report of the Auditor or Controller, which 
will show the city's receipts and expenditures in the 
various departments and also the city's bonded 
indebtedness, (3) a copy of the city charter, which 
describes in detail the form of city government, 
(4) the reports of the various departments. 

If there is no one officer who attends to this dis- 
tribution,, the City Clerk can give the information as 
to what pamphlets are obtainable and where they may 
be had. It will be well for the instructor to form an 
acquaintance with one or more of the city hall people, 
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with whom he can talk over questions that arise in his 
work. 

Investigation by Pupils. — With the very first lesson 
explanation should be made to the class that this is a 
line of study where the data are necessarily incomplete, 
and where the missing facts must be supplied by the 
pupils themselves. The class should then be divided 
into a dozen or more committees with from three to 
five members in each. Some of these might be made 
standing committees on definite subjects, — for example, 
a charter committee, to whom should be referred all 
questions concerning the form of city government, a 
Police Department Committee, a Fire Department 
Committee, a Charities Committee, etc.; but some of 
them should be special committees ready to take up 
any issue that may arise. 

Cooperation of City Authorities. — The average 
city official takes pride in his work and welcomes any 
exhibition of interest in it by the public. When it is 
known at the city hall that high school classes are to 
undertake a study of city affairs, it will be found, in 
most cases, that the city authorities are glad to cooperate 
in every possible way with the work of the instructor. 
Care must be taken, however, lest the visits of investi- 
gating committees to the various departments develop 
into a nuisance to the city officials and possibly a risk 
to the pupils themselves. The calls should be few 
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in number and only on occasions arranged for in 
advance. 

Dangerous Applications. — In applying the lessons 
of this book to local affairs, the instructor should be 
constantly on his guard against a very natural dis- 
position to find fault with the local government and 
to criticise its officers. The impression that is gained 
from reading the newspapers of the average city and 
from listening to the careless talk of citizens is that 
there is a great amount of "graft'' in municipal 
affairs, that the present administration is " notoriously 
inefficient," and that the city generally is on the verge 
of ruin and destruction. Warn the pupils against ac- 
cepting statements of this kind, and never indulge in 
them yourself. There is enough that is interesting 
and valuable to study on the good side of city ad- 
ministration, so that you need touch but lightiy on 
the faults that may exist. We have fallen into the 
unfortunate habit of indiscriminate fault-finding with 
respect to our cities, and that is one of the worst 
features of the municipal situation. Remember, too, 
that this book deals with many topics on which there 
is wide and sometimes acrid difference of opinion, 
and that it touches upon questions that should be 
handled by the teacher with considerable delicacy. 
These may be discussed without offense or danger 
when treated as generalizations, but with the attempt 
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at local application, serious difficulties will inevitably 
arise. 

Reading the Lesson Beforehand. — Because this is a 
new field of study and because the text-book must be 
supplemented by information obtained locally, the 
first ten or fifteen minutes of recitation time should be 
spent in reading aloud with the pupils the next lesson. 
The instructor's object is to get results, and to that 
end he should make the study as easy and as pleasant 
as possible for the pupils. There is plenty of material 
for "mental discipline" in the questions suggested 
by the subject of the lesson, and there is no reason 
why the pupil should be made to puzzle over the new 
matter without advice and guidance. Much time is 
wasted by children in unlearning things that were 
learned wrong, and which might have been learned 
right if the ground had been first reviewed in company 
with a wiser intelligence. Rtod the lesson over before- 
hand. 

A Practical Study. — Keep in mind that the purpose 
of this study is a practical one — to make the young 
people better citizens. It is not the mere acquisition 
of a miscellaneous lot of facts about cities — these are 
merely the vehicle in which the subject of your own 
city is carried to the pupils. Unless the work can be 
made live and real to them, the time had better be 
spent at something else. But the city government 
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bears so intimate a relation to the daily life and con- 
cerns of each one of them, that there ought to be no 
difficulty in arousing the liveliest degree of interest 
in the topic. 

Notes. — Instead of questions, comments, and foot- 
notes, mixed in with the text, which gives the volume 
a dull, school-bookish appearance, all matter of this 
sort is presented at the end in the form of notes, which 
should be carefully considered by the instructor, and 
which may or may not be used as a part of the lesson. 



NOTES 

BOOKS ON AMERICAN CITIES 

The teacher should supply himself with the Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, No. 20, 1905, which contains the statistics of cities com- 
piled by the United States Government. This book can be obtained 
without cost, and is of great value in the prosecution of this study. 

Books which can be obtained at almost any public library are the 
following : — 

The American City Wilcox 

American Municipal Progress Zueblin 

City Government in the United States .... Goodnow 

Improvement of Towns and Cities Robinson 

The Study of City Government Wilcox 

The Shame of the Cities Steffens 

The Twentieth Century City Strong 

Municipal Public Works Whinery 

Municipal Engineering and Sanitation . .. . . Baker 

Municipal Administration Fairlie 

Municipal Problems Goodnow 

Street Qeaning Waring 

Handbook of Sanitation Price 

I 

CHAPTER I 

Method of Study, See "To the Instructor," pages 154-159. 

Unsolved Problems, ** Intelligent foreigners," etc. The most strik- 
ing example of this is the opinion of James Bryce, the famous English 
student and writer, who, in his work " The American Commonwealth," 
declares that the " one conspicuous failure " of American institutions is 
the government of our great cities. 

CHAPTER II 

Machinery and Cooperation, " Because of steam." It is a common 
saying among those who study the municipal problem that steam 
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brought the people together in great cities, and that electricity is send- 
ing them back again into the country. Can you explain this? 

CHAPTER III 

Good and Bad Politics, In the case of a number of our presidents 
they were chosen because of their military record, rather than on 
account of their activity in political affairs. 

CHAPTER IV 

The City and the State, <<Not an imaginary situation." When the 
city and state are of different politics, or where one faction of a party 
has possession of a city and another faction holds the state, it fre- 
quently happens that the state will give the city a new charter that will 
put one set of men out of power and another in, or so arrange the 
details of the city government that the officers will have great difficulty 
in administering it. This process is called '' ripping," and the laws are 
called « Rippers." 

CHAPTER VI 

Variety of Forms, Bear in mind that nearly every general statement 
made in this book about American cities has at least one exception, 
although that exception is not always stated. The city of Washington, 
for example, has neither mayor nor council, but is governed by a board 
of three commissioners appointed by the President The city of Gal- 
veston, Texas, has a similar form of government by a commission. 

• CHAPTER VII 

Number, Term, and Pay, Sometimes the councilmen elected " at 
large " sit in the same body .with those elected from wards. In some 
cities, as, for example, Dallas, Texas, and San Francisco, California, all 
councilmen are elected ** at large." 

CHAPTER IX 

Taxes and Assessments. " Personal property." There is an extraor- . 
dinary variation among the cities in the relative amounts assessed for 
real and for personal property. In Philadelphia, for example, only 
M 
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one fix-hundredth of the total asseisment is personaL As a rale, in 
the corrupt or badly governed cities the percentage of penonal is low« 
and in well-governed cities it is high. 

Assessment Roll, Property is actually assessed at from fifty per cent 
to eighty per cent of its real value. It would be manifestly unfair to 
assess a man's property for more than it is worth, because the increase 
in assessment causes an increase in the amount he must pay in taxes. 
To be on the safe side the assessor undervalues. But to be foir to all, 
he must undervalue all in about the same ratio. 

CHAPTER X 

Issuing of Bonds, The debt limit is usually based on a percentage 
of the total assessment, varying from two per cent, as in Detroit, up to 
ten per cent, as in New York. Some cities fix a limit for the debt to be 
incurred by council, which may be increased by a vote of the people. 

CHAPTER Xin 

Nominations^ Primaries^ and Conventions. Some states have what 
are called " Direct Primaries." There the people vote at the primary 
to name the nominees of the party, instead of electing delegates to a 
convention to name them. This method puts the nomination in the 
hands of the voters of the party instead of leaving it with the party 
leaders. It has some advantages and some serious drawbacks. 

Direct Legislation, The Recall, Several American cities have an 
arrangement with respect to elective officers that is somewhat similar 
to direct legislation. If the voters are dissatisfied with the way any 
elective city officer is performing his duties, they may petition the city 
council to hold an election to determine whether he should continue in 
office or some one else should take his place. To call such an election, 
the names of twenty-five per cent of the voters are required to be 
signed to the petition. 

CHAPTER XIX 

Dijjiculty of Prohibition, " Evils worse than those of the saloon." 
In large cities it is almost impossible to prevent the illicit selling of 
liquor, and if saloons are abolished, this bad practice is enormously 
increased. Bad as the saloon is, it is at least open to inspection by tb« 
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police, whereas the places where liquor is sold in secret are infamous 
dens, where a vast amount of harm is done. 

Licensing of Saloons. ** The average charge." San Francisco has 
the lowest license charge — only $'j a month — and as a consequence 
has more saloons* in proportion to its population, than any city in the 
country. It has over 3000. Some Massachusetts cities charge $200 a 
month licen9e. 

CHAPTER XXI 

Library Buildings, Up to 1906 Mr. Carnegie's library gifts in the 
United States made a total of f 30,000,000, and included nearly 700 
library buildings. 

CHAPTER XXII 

How Parks are Paid for. Land may be condemned, not for park 
purposes only, but for any public use, as, for example, for the location 
of schoolhouses, waterworks, or a city hall. 

Park Area. According to the census of 1 900, about one twenty- 
third of the land area of the thirty-eight cities having over 100,000 
population is given up to parks, which means an average of 275 people 
to each acre of park. This would give each person — man, woman, 
and child — a piece of land about twelve feet square. 

CHAPTER XXm 

Kinds of Paving. Wooden paving has the advantage of being 
almost noiseless, ^d for that reason is preferred for residence districts 
when durable blocks can be secured. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

Track Elevation. A very important duty of the Board of Public 
Works in the larger cities is to secure, with the aid of the council, the 
raising or lowering of the steam railway tracks entering the city, so 
that trains will pass on a different grade from that used by vehicles 
and passengers on the street. This is done for the protection of human 
life. The expense in some cities is borne entirely by the railroads, and 
in other cities is paid partly out of public funds. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

Lighting the Streets, Electric lights are usually paid for by the year, 
and the price for a 2000 candle-power burning all night varies from 
$60 a year to ^$146. Cities owning their plants usually get their lights 
at a lower cost than those that buy the light from private companies. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

City Control of Utilities, Street-car companies are always required 
to pave the street between the tracks when the rest of the street is 
paved, and in one city they were compelled to pave the entire street 
wherever they had lines. In some cities they are required to sweep 
and sprinkle the streets they occupy. In two cities they are not 
allowed to have overhead wires. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

Street Cleaning. The work of cleaning and sprinkling the streets is 
in some cities done by contract; that is to say, the city turns the work 
over to private individuals, who employ the men and furnish the horses 
and wagons. In some places this plan works well, and in others badly; 
but as a matter of principle, it is better for the city to do its own work 
so it can have direct control of results. 

CHAPTER XXIX 

Food Inspection, In order to insure a sanitary handling of food 
products, many cities have public markets. 

Public Baths. Personal cleanliness, which is of the greatest impor- 
tance in preserving good health, is encouraged in most American cities 
by the maintenance of public baths. Sometimes a small fee is charged, 
but those situated in the most thickly populated sections are often 
entirely free. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Milwaukee have 
the largest number of baths. Instruction in swimming is often given 
in the public natatoria and the beach bathing places. 

CHAPTER XXXI 

Improvement Associations, In many cities the best improvement 
work has been done by associations of women and the women's clubs. 
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While the women have no votes, they are, nevertheless, able to exer- 
cise a great deal of influence. 

CHAPTER XXXII 

Experience in Government, The plan for the school city was origi- 
nally designed by Mr. Wilson L. Gill, President of the Patriotic League 
of America. The plan is in general use in the schools of Philadelphia. 
In the appendix to "American Municipal Progress" (Zueblin) will be 
found the plan of organization for a school city used in the Hyde Park 
High School of Chicago. 

Children's Improvement Clubs, Some of the most striking work in 
the organization of children for local improvement has been accom- 
plished in St. Louis by the Civic Improvement League. 
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